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A GERMAN VIEW OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 





T is we know considered to be useful, and it is un- 
deniably entertaining, to see ourselves as others 
see us;-and as with individuals so with nations 
— it is well that we should occasionally study the 
looking-glass provided for us in the opinions 
of our neighbours. The reflection thus ob- 
tained will, it is true, not unfrequently be dis- 
torted, sometimes by the malice, but more 
often by the ignorance of those whom we con- 
sult; but for such errors as these we can easily allow. The 
chief danger, indeed, is that the consciousness of superior 
knowledge should induce us to allow too much, and that we should 
impute to the blunders of our outspoken critics the unfavourable 
estimate which is in reality due to our own shortcomings. It is 
so much easier to exclaim, “ Poor fellow, what can he be expected 
to know about such subjects! ” or to ask with pitying superiority, 
**What can you expect from a prejudiced foreigner?” than to 
conscientiously inquire whether the unfriendly commentator be not 
either wholly or in part correct. 

The temptation to ignore with calm contempt such an attack as 
that recently made upon the English stage in an influential German 
paper is it must be confessed considerable, so superficial is the 
writer’s knowledge of his subject, and so obviously does he set out 
with the determination to ignore all that is good and to emphasize all 
that is bad in our contemporary drama. It is surely only ignorance 
of the inner life of the stage which can induce a bystander to aver 
that our actors “are living in a state of chronic discontent and 
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embitterment against the public, the playwrights, and the managers, 
but more particularly against the last-mentioned class.” The mana- 
gers are charged “ with not understanding the state of affairs, with 
a want of the spirit of enterprise, and with niggardly, stingy 
dealing, while the playwrights are charged with a total want 
of capacity.” Where Hans Essen, the writer of the letter to which 
we allude, gained his conception of the actor’s attitude towards his 
employers, and towards others with whom he associates in his profes- 
sion, we are not informed ; but appearances would seem to indicate 
that he has been listening to the irresponsible grumbling of some 
heavy tragedian out of an engagement. The man who is “ down 
upon his luck ” generally has a hard word to say for those wha do 
not appreciate his efforts and his labours for the moment, under the 
honest impression that the art or the business which no longer 
stands in need of his services is going to the dogs. But few 
listeners place any great reliance upon an opinion so obviously 
. based upon the narrowest personal foundation. The managers, 
. Herr Essen tells us, take an extremely low view of the intelligence 
and the taste of the public for which they cater, whilst the public 
is utterly dissatisfied with the theatrical fare provided for its delec- 
tation. In fact, according to this sensational letter-writer, man- 
agers, actors, authors, and playgoers are all so completely out of 
sympathy one with another that our only wonder is to see any 
theatre kept open at all. It is possible that our German friend has 
in this hasty view of the stage been misled by the medium through 
which he has obtained what he would call his insight into the 
relationship existing in England, and more especially in London, 
between those who work for theatres; but no such excuse can be 
made for his statement, that most of our metropolitan theatres have 
been doing badly, though not worse than he seems to think they 
deserved. He might easily have ascertained that the Lyceum, the 
Prince of Wales’s, and the Court—all of which houses he specifically 
names as failing to achieve “thorough success”—are now, and 
were when he wrote, exceedingly prosperous in their productions. 
These are matters of fact, and not of mere opinion. 

That Herr Essen should appreciate Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
Gretchen was not, of course, to be expected, nor can we blame him 
for his harsh verdict upon our dramatist’s treatment of Goethe’s 
masterpiece. Moreover there is much justice in his complaint that 
our most successful new plays nowadays are adaptations, more or 
less unsatisfactory, from the French. But in blaming wholesale the 
work done of late by our playwrights the critic either forgets or 
ignores the fact, that though the most recent efforts made by Mr. 
Wills, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Byron, Mr. Albery, and their coufréres do 
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not chance to have been particularly successful, their comparative 
failure is not by any means characteristic of these writers. All have 
scored triumphs for worthy labours in the past, and all will doubt- 
less do so in a future not far distant. The percentage of their 
mistakes is by no means greater than that of the mistakes made by 
the dramatists of other ages or of other countries, and it is ludi- 
crously unfair to select a hopeless fiasco as typical of the “ new and 
original comedy” of the day in England. 

But if we can afford to hug ourselves with the belief that many 
of Herr Essen’s strictures upon the intellectual degradation of our 
drama are for the most part undeserved, and are exaggerated either 
with a view to sensational effect or in consequence of imperfect 
acquaintance with the subject in hand, we have to confess with 
shame that one at least of the counts in his heavy indictment is 
wholly justified. The abomination which has been too happily 
characterised as the exhibition on the stage of ‘‘Phrynes in 
Frills ” deserves every drop of the vial of scorn emptied upon it by 
its disgusted critic. The subject is one to which we have already 
had painful occasion to allude, and, loathsome as it is, no good 
purpose can be served by pretending to ignore it. So long as 
the matter is not taken in hand by some society for the protec- 
tion of children or for the suppression of vice, the enormity must 
continue to be periodically exposed by those who have at heart the 
best interests alike of actors and audiences. The evil is surely a 
crying one if ever outraged manliness and purity and propriety 
cried aloud for redress, and we cannot wonder that a foreigner who 
has doubtless heard many boastings of our superiority in public 
morality over our Continental neighbours should expose the hideous 
offence which is thus openly tolerated in our midst. Late in the 
day though it be to remove the bad impression of our theatrical 
morality which has been created by such disgraceful proceedings, 
it is not too late for actors and actresses with characters to lose to 
mark their sense of the affront which they are asked to accept. 
It is not too late to test the effect of a formal protest against 
their degradation, and it is not too late to follow up a protest which 
many must have mentally registered by a resort to more active 
measures for righting themselves in the estimation of the public. 








A MIRACLE PLAY IN AMERICA. 


are intelligence that a Passion Play has been performed at the 

Opera Honse in San Francisco reads like a message from 

another world. The Ober-Ammergau Mystery, it is true, must be 
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numbered with existing institutions, and dramas based upon 
Scriptural stories have appeared within the last few years in the far 
West. These pieces, however, have been represented before rude 
and unlettered audiences, and until now we have scarcely had a chance 
of estimating what effect the production of a Passion Play in the midst 
of a civilized community would have. The San Francisco manager 
appears to have made every effort to render the spectacle as 
solemnly impressive as possible. His play is divided into six 
scenes; the Presentation in the Temple, the Massacre of the 
Innocents, the Death of John the Baptist, the Brook of Kedron, the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and the Gabbatha. In the first, which is 
ushered in with Bach’s Passion music, we have an altar and a high- 
priest ; a large chorus of male voices; troups of acolytes swinging 
censers, a chorus of mothers bearing their babes in their arms. In 
thedramatis person the Jewish type prevails and isstrongly marked. 
From the opening of the act where the babes are brought one after 
another to the high-priest, until the appearance of the Virgin and 
the Divine Child calls forth the prophecy and creates subsequent 
consternation, the choruses sustain the dignity of the score. The 
act-drop is a distant view of Calvary, with the three crosses in 
relief against a lurid sky, and a flight of angels brightening the 
sombreness of the picture. The second scene is a wild gorge in 
the desolate mountains of Judea. The dignity and grace of St. 
Joseph and the Blessed Virgin—the latter especially being fairer 
to look upon than the majority of the pictures of the Madonna ; 
the music with its ominous refrain that mingles at last with the 
agony and despair of the slaughter; the sudden appearance of the 
pursued and the pursuers; the flight of the holy ones, and the 
grouping as the curtain descends, make up a fine series of pictures. 
In “the Death of John the Baptist,” Herod is prevailed upon to 
render up the head of John the Baptist. The daughter of Herodias . 
and her attendants dance before the throne ; baby harpers sit upon 
each hand ; a multitudefof retainers gather to feast their eyes upon 
the sensuous beauty of Salome. It reminds us of the sabre dance 
at Jericho; we miss only the musical clash of the small cymbals 
upon the finger and, thrown out at intervals, the piercing scream 
of the impassioned dancers. With the third scene, the crucial test 
comes. The curtain rises upon umbrageous groves, green pastures, 
and still waters. In the foreground is a group of silent figures, one 
of them with a halo about the head. Christ is teaching his apostles, 
and the lesson is one of wisdom and love. The concluding scenes 
are represented with care and earnestness. The audience, of course, 
included persons of widely different temperaments, but according 
to the San Francisco Chronicle the impression created by the play 
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was so deep that a little tendency to levity was soon frowned 
down. 

If it were not for the splendour with which the Passion play 
has been put on the stage the foregoing record would read like a 
page of mediaval history. In substance, indeed, the piece bears a 
close resemblance to the Miracles which helped to pave the way for 
the introduction in western Europe of the regular drama. From as 
early a period as the ninth century, it would appear, the Roman 
Catholic clergy, as a means of diffusing religious sentiment and 
knowledge among the people, gave dramatic representations in 
churches of events chronicled in Holy Writ. These representations 
proved extremely popular; they brought home to the minds of men 
the objects of their gravest and most constant meditation, and 
probably had a more lasting effect than any of the modern religious 
revivals. In course of time the clergy perceived they had made 
what from their point of view was a serious error. The religious 
plays generated and nursed a spirit of inquiry which could not but 
prove fatal to some of the pretensions of the Church. The result 
was that early in the thirteenth century the performance of such 
pieces in sacred edifices was interdicted. But the Mystery and the 
Miracle, as the Old Testament play and the New Testament play 
were respectively called, did not expire ‘with the withdrawal of 
clerical patronage. They were revived in the market place, and in 
more than one instance were actually housed. The most sacred 
personages were introduced in them. God was sung by a trio; a 
priest impersonated Christ. During the performance the audience 
wore an extremely devout air, even when the entry of our Saviour 
into Jerusalem on an ass was represented. The religious plays 
were frequently coarse as well as blasphemous, and the awe which 
they evidently inspired in those who saw them is accounted for by 
the deplorable ignorance of the masses and the consequent dulness 
of their sense of the incongruous. The Mystery and the Miracle 
lost their hold of western Europe through the Renaissance, but even 
now they may be found in something like their primitive aspect in 
semi-barbarous countries. The Passion Play at San Francisco is 
really the old Miracle without its coarseness and profanity, and 
apparently represents an attempt to ascertain whether the religious 
drama, treated in a right spirit, can be cultivated in cities and 
towns with any prospect of success. 

The fact that a Miracle has been soberly received by our some- 
what cynical friends on the other side of the Atlantic may lead to a 
revival of the project announced some months ago, but soon’ after- 
wards abandoned—namely, that of producing such a piece in 
London. It is not improbable that Mr. Hollingshead, actuated by 
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religious fervour and a desire to put money in his purse, will make 
the experiment at the Gaiety. For many reasons it is to be hoped 
that no English manager will commit himself to so questionable an 
undertaking. The productien of a religious play in this country 
could do no good, and might domuch harm. The Mystery and the 
Miracle have been deprived of their raison d’étre by the spread of 
education, the general circulation of the Bible, and the work of the 
clergy and kindred agencies. The cause of religious progress does 
not stand in need of assistance from the stage. In all probability, 
too, that cause would be materially retarded by the introduction of 
Passion plays. The spirit of scepticism is abroad, and such per- 
formances would often inspire irreverent mirth rather than graver 
sentiments. Religion has already enough to endure in the way of 
ridicule through the errors and eccentricities of her votaries. The 
devout would regard a Miracle play as a profanation, and would be 
alienated from the theatre at the very moment when they are rising 
superior to unfounded prejudices respecting it. That many persons 
would be led by curiosity to patronize the religious drama there 
can be no doubt, but the number would be hardly large enough to 
cover the great expense which the production of the simplest would 
necessarily entail,—a view confirmed by the significant fact that in 
San Francisco the Passion Play has put the manager to a consider- 
able loss. 








THE SHAKSPERE MEMORIAL. 


HE ingeniously-devised “memorial” by which the name of 
Shakspere is to be honoured to the advantage of the worthy 
people of Stratford-on-Avon is now a fait accompli so far as the 
‘inauguration ” of a new theatre for the little town is concerned. 
After a good deal of fuss had been made about the scheme some 
year or two ago it had been well-nigh forgotten by all save those 
locally interested in its success, until a short time since the pro- 
gramme of an “ inaugural festival”? for the new theatre was pub- 
lished. It was then seen at once that the worst predictions of those 
who considered the whole project a mistake were to be realized. 
Without exception the dramatic entertainments promised on this 
occasion were of acommon-place if not positively inadequate order ; 
and the representations of Shakspere’s works resembled a series of 
third-rate “benefit”? performances. Appropriately enough the 
play chosen for the opening night was Much Ado about Nothing ; 
but the necessary difficulties in the way of attracting to Stratford- 
on-Avon the best or even the second-best representatives of the 
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principal réles robbed the performance of all intrinsic value. We 
do not wish to underrate such stage services as are or have in 
past years been rendered by some of the players engaged; we are 
willing to admit thatacertain amount of curiosity might be aroused 
concerning some of the tours de force attempted. But to pronounce 
the programme prepared by the committee illustrative of the con- 
temporary estimation in which Shakspere’s works are held, or of the 
worthiest treatment now received by them upon the stage, would be 
to miss the distinction between’ reasonable competence and pre- 
tentious inadequacy. As was remarked by one of our contem- 
poraries in a contemptuous reference to the coming event, the affair 
had “ dwindled down to the proportions of an enterprising local 
festival ;””? and it must have been felt by its promoters that they 
had undertaken a task beyond their powers. 

The mistake of the Stratford Memorial builders has lain, as we 
took occasion to point out two years ago in these pages, in striving 
to give national importance and significance to a purely local under- 
taking. It is well no doubt that a town of 10,000 inhabitants 
should have a theatre, though little can be said for its love of the 
drama when it has been content to remain so long without one. 
But it is not well that subscriptions should have been asked all over 
the country for a memorial of Shakspere which means nothing 
except to the inhabitants of Stratford-on-Avon and its neighbour- 
hood. A new theatre erected by national subscription in the 
intellectual centre of the country and devoted to the higher develop- 
ment of the national drama might have signified much. Every 
Englishman of education is attracted more or less to London, and 
the tendency of the time is ever towards centralization in art, in 
literature, and in commerce. A new theatre in a small country 
town signifies nothing at all except for those who faute de mieux 
would be attracted by the typical “ inaugural festival ” arranged at 
Stratford for the 23rd April 1879. 

The mountains, orrather the very small hills, have been in labour, 
and it is impossible to help being struck by the absurdity of the 
mouse which has appeared. But whilst we smile at the promise of 
an allotment of good seats to London applicants by the “‘ Strangers’ 
Committee ”’—the strangers being, we presume, those admirers of 
Shakspere who have not the advantage of living in Warwickshire, 
and whilst we laugh outright at the elaborate burlesque of national 
respect for a great memory, we cannot avoid a sigh of regret for a 
wasted opportunity. Stratford might have been welcome to its. 
memorial museum and library, though even these would have been 
better placed where they would be more accessible to the majority 
of Shaksperean students. But why not have founded in 
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the metropolis that endowed school of dramatic art which is 
on all sides recognised as a national want? All memorials to men 
of transcendent genius whose works can never be forgotten are 
unnecessary so far as their professed object is concerned. Such 
a man has indeed reared for himself a monwmentum ere perennius ; 
and any further monument which is to be raised must in a certain 
sense be redundant. But care should at least be taken by any 
whose gratitude prompts them to undertake the work of superero- 
gation that the scale of their efforts is commensurate with the 
ambition of their object. Can it be imagined that the poet who 
sought in London the sphere for his intellectual life stands in need 
of a “ memorial” which takes the shape of an addition to the list of 
petty provincial theatres? Should not his name have been asso- 
ciated rather with the advance of the art to which he was devoted 
than with the insignificant interests of the town which chanced to 
give him birth? If it be objected that it is practically impossible 
to devise any memorial which shall fulfil the requirements of the 
case, it can only be urged in reply that a memorial less adequate to 
the occasion than that of last month can scarcely be conceived. 
Had Stratford-on-Avon been satisfied with preserving its relics of 
the dramatist’s birthplace, and with doing honour to his memory by 
its own exertions and to the best of its own ability, its efforts, 
modest as they would necessarily have been, would at least have 
commanded respect. But when, with ill-advised boldness, it at- 
tempts to conjure with the great name of its dead townsman, and 
to manipulate our national pride in Shakspere to its own advantage 
and self-glorification, it commits a blunder not only provocative of 
laughter, but deserving of reprobation. 
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XIX.—MISS SWANBOROUGH. 


NE night in the autumn of 1861 a good deal of excitement 
and bustle might have been observed behind the scenes at 

the Strand Theatre, then, as now, the recognised home of burlesque 
and domestic drama. “Not quite sixteen years of age, Miss Ada 
Swanborough, the youngest daughter of the lessee, was about to 
appear for the first time before a London audience. But for a few 
nights’ probation at Brighton she would have been entirely new to 
the stage. The piece chosen for the momentous occasion was 
entitled Is it the King ? and was an adaptation by Mr. Greenwood 
of a play brought out in Paris some time previously. The story, 
it must be confessed, was wildly improbable, but after the way in 
which French dramatists have treated the Lord Mayor of London we 
have no reason to be surprised if they make free with facts in con- 
nection with other countries. Ignoring the existence of the Semiramis 
of the North, the author assumes that the Salic law, by which females 
are excluded from the privileges of sovereignty, is inforce in Denmark. 
Though no one suspects the truth, King Christian, the character 
impersonated by the débutante, really belongs to the softer sex, 
and has been brought up as a man in order that a naughty brother 
may not sway the sceptre. The Duchess of Oldenburg, a pretender 
to the Danish throne, has the aforesaid law repealed, and then, to her 
unutterable confusion, is made aware, in common with everybody 
else, that Christian is a woman. The latter, it may be added, 
bestows her hand upon an attendant for whom she has nourished a 
romantic passion, and who has been nota little astonished by his 
royal master’s aversion from manly sports and exercises. The 
playbill did not inform us under which Christian of Denmark these 
events occurred. Miss Swanborough’s performance, while betraying 
inexperience of the stage, was far from ineffective, and the critics 
unanimously declared that a young actress of great promise had 
appeared. ‘Miss Swanborough,” Mr. Oxenford wrote in The 
Times, “is very young, and is evidently a novice in her profession ; 
but to the advantages of an extremely pleasing person she adds 
the qualifications of general intelligence and unexceptionably good 
taste. Rarely do we see a more agreeable figure than that cf the 
pretty blonde damsel in the second act, who looks almost childishly 
innocent, and sings a pretty song, certainly with a small voice, but 
in a manner most unaffected.” Miss Swanborough soon afterwards 
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devoted herself to a branch of art with which her name was long 
to be identified—burlesque. Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Honey, Miss Lydia 
Thompson, Mr.'John Clarke, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Thorne, and Mr. 
James successively joined the Strand company, and it is a striking 
proof of the young actress’s powers that while playing in a piece 
with even the most gifted of these players she never receded into 
the background. The timidity of a beginner having been conquered, 
her acting quickly became remarkable for vivacity and a keen 
appreciation of broad humour, and her voice seemed to gain in 
strength and flexibility as time passed on. Mr. Byron said that she 
“was a ‘swan’ from whom any actress might ‘borrow’ beauty, 
grace, and tuneful notes.” Many pleasant memories, we are sure, 
will be awakened by even a list of some of the characters she 
represented—Eurydice, Abdallah, Haroun Alraschid, Lord Mont- 
eagle, Lady Constance de Grey, William Tell, Mabel Lynwood, 
Penelope, Aladdin, the Lady Rowena, Hardress Cregan, Agnes in 
Der Freischutz, and Sweet William in Puss in Boots. Nine or ten 
years ago, her voice having been incurably impaired by a cold, 
Miss Swanborough abandoned burlesque and addressed herself to 
comedy. Her proficiency in this direction had been foreshadowed 
by her impersonations of Annie in Milky White and Marian Block 
in Neighbours, and the thoroughness with which she entered into 
the spirit of the character of Alexina in James Sheridan Knowles’s 
posthumous play showed that it would not be difficult for her to 
signalize herself in the interpretation of romantic drama. “In this 
character,” the Standard said, ‘“‘ Miss Swanborough achieved com- 
plete success. It is one which requires no ordinary powers, for the 
conflicting emotions which rule the heroine are difficult of interpre- 
tation. The passionate love and the kindly human heart, the patient 
watching of the assassin’s designs, the light bantering tone which 
sets at rest their suspicions, the wild despair that the approach of 
death induced, and the heroism that at length calmly met it,—were 
represented with consummate skill.” The playgoing public know 
Miss Swanborough as one of our principal actresses in comedy, 
and her title to this distinction will hardly be denied by those who 
have seen her Miss M‘Tavish in Old Soldiers, her Miss Tremaine in 
Old Sailors, her Helen Gaythorne in Weak Woman, her Mrs. Suther- 
land in A Leseon for Love, her Countess of Tressilian in The Dowager, 
her Lady Crawford in Our Olub, and her Mrs. Percy Lennox in 
Family Ties. The secret of her success seems to lie in a thorough 
appreciation of the character she represents, the mingled force and 
delicacy with which she embodies a conception, and a certain charm 
of manner entirely her own. Her dramatic feeling is at times 
exuberant, but, as a rule, is kept within artistic bounds. 
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Che Round Table. 


——+o+ 


CAUSES OF FAILURE. 
By Henry J. Byron. 


MANAGER’S failure and an author’s are not quite the same 
thing. They are in the long run (or rather, the short 
“run ”’) so far as their joint interests are concerned ; but whereas 
the manager only looks at results the author frequently refuses to 
consider the verdict of the public, or the dictum of the theatre 
director, as just or conclusive. For failure is sometimes the result 
of other causes than the inherent weakness or general defects of a 
play. Circumstances of production, locality, casts of characters, 
and other influences often affect injuriously dramas of decided 
merit deserving a better fate than they receive, and which under 
other conditions might ripen into popularity, even if the initial 
performance seemed somewhat unpromising. A failure frequently 
occurs through the shortsightedness or cupidity of a manager and 
the conceit of an author—the result being, production of a piece at 
‘the wrong house.” Driven into a corner for a novelty, or anxious 
not to let an apparently promising play slip through his fingers, a 
manager sometimes produces a work utterly unsuited to his theatre, 
whilst the author in overweening belief in his composition anywhere 
consents to or even jumps at the proposal. The result is nearly 
always the same. However well the play may be performed its 
production is an insult to the genius loci; the square peg is in the | 
round hole, and the upshot is failure. The manager refuses to see 
this is what was sure to be and blames the author; the author 
probably blames everybody but himself. 

' Sometimes a failure is the result of an injudicious cast, and 
here again manager and author have equally to thank themselves. 
The manager objects perhaps to alter or add to his company, the 
author accepts the artists as they stand and still hopes his work 
may succeed, notwithstanding the utter unfitness of two or three 
principal actors for the characters assigned them. Square peg 
and round hole again—result almost inevitably something between 
a fiasco and that objectionable tepid triumph a succés d’estime. 
There was some time back a fatal tendency towards imitation 
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growing up amongst managers, but common sense and repeated 
failure have pretty well disposed of this suicidal policy. If one 
theatre produced a successful play of eccentric type, one or two 
more, regardless of the old reputation of their theatres, produced 
something like it, instead of remaining true to their speciality. 
Thus many pieces of decided merit helped to swell the list of 
failures, and this by no means through inefficiency on their authors’ 
part. 

Occasionally we see a piece which has apparently every element 
of attraction, which is welcomed on the first night, praised by the 
press, and applauded by the public, die out of the programme in a 
few weeks, and we are at a loss to account for it. Presently, looking 
at said programme, we discover the reason. The piece is played at 
a quarter past seven, and the major portion of the audience com- 
mence dinner about the time it concludes. Again, the piéce de 
résistance catches the late diners capitally, but keeps the remainder 
of the audience too late. Probably a striking “ effect’? comes 
towards the close, and is exhibited to a coat-donning and wrap- 
collecting crowd afraid of missing their omnibus or last train. In 
many provincial towns this is remarkable. In Manchester, for 
instance, after a certain hour the concentrated dramatic talent of 
the age would not keep the mass of the audience in their places. 
Another mistake conducive to failure is the injudicious over- 
crowding of the cheaper portions of the theatre. There is no 
greater unkindness to the habitués of the gallery—by no means 
the least generous or appreciative amongst the audience—than to 
permit them to pour in indiscriminately until they are packed like 
sardines. Uneasy, overheated, and in awkward corners, half-stifled 
and unable to see “‘what’s going on,” a dozen or so malcontents 
can destroy the comfort of the entire audience, annoy the actors, 
and without malice prepense sometimes destroy, or at all events 
peril, the safety of a worthy play. 

Very long “ waits” between the acts have before now utterly 
destroyed all chances of a piece, and it is an undoubted though 
inexplicable fact that, if one absurd mistake or mal-d-propos accident 
in “ business ” or dialogue happens to occur early in the play on 
its first performance, others are certain to follow. The experience 
of every habitual playgoer will confirm this statement, and 
numerous instances will no doubt rise to the recollection of the 
reader. é 

An unfortunate incident or a speech in bad taste at the con- 
clusion of a play, up to the point in question a decided success, has 
often turned, as if by magic, the friendly feeling of the hitherto 
pleased audience to one of great annoyance or disgust, and at once 
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ruins the play. A clever play by the late Mr. Chorley (I think) 
called Duchess Eleanor, with Miss Cushman in the principal part,— 
and how magnificently she played it!—was hooted just before its 
conclusion, and was only repeated one night. At the touch of the 
assassin a corpse was supposed to bleed afresh, but this was too 
horrible for the audience and damned the drama. It will be in the 
memory of many that The Octoroon, on its production at the Adelphi, 
was a veritable triumph until the painful business with the lovers 
in the last act. The audience hissed furiously, and Mr. Boucicault 
wrote to the papers complaining of political feeling regarding 
“North” and “South.” The audience didn’t care twopence 
about “ North ” or “ South” ; they hissed because they didn’t like 
to see a girl take poison from her lover. Shortly after the clever 
author finished the play differently with the happiest results. 
Sometimes even egregious errors may be wiped away with a stroke 
of the pen, and generally if a play possesses the true elements of 
popularity first night mistakes are forgotten and success follows. 
But not always. 

There is an old saying that has with some people passed into a 
truism, that a piece which pleases the actors is very likely if not 
certain to fail with the public. A long experience teaches me that 
this is altogether absurd. There are no better judges of a play 
than actors. But what you have to do is to get at their judgment— 
a judgment unwarped by personal considerations, a purely unselfish 
opinion. Unfortunately the calling of the actor is essentially a 
selfish one—everyone wishes (naturally) to be the ‘cock salmon,” 
as the late William Farren described himself, and an actor who has 
a bad part thinks less of the piece than he who has a good one. 
But so far from a favourable opinion on the part of the artists 
engaged being inimical to the chances of a play’s success, common 
sense will suggest to everybody that a company in a good temper 
and believing in the material they have to work upon must throw 
themselves more heartily into their work and consequently help to 
the desired result than a troupe dissatisfied and disappointed. As 
to the power of the press to make or mar a play I hold it of little 
consequence. When a failure is bound to be one all the praise in 
the world will do no good, and on the other hand no abuse can 
kill a piece which hits the fancy of the multitude. BUT—when a 
play is metaphorically going down the hill a kick from the critics 
will settle it for ever, whilst a clever piece trembling in the balance 
may owe nearly all its ultimate success to the kindly encouragement 
of the press. 

“First night” failure may mean much, or it may mean 
nothing. As Ihave indicated it may have been the mere result 
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of mischance. The Rivals we all know was a first-night failure. 
There are now few more popular plays. The Lady of Lyons was 
received so strangely that the company were called together to 
rehearse another piece. Mr. Bartley, however, saw the certainty 
of success in it, and strongly urged Mr. Macready to continue its 
performance. Probably, as Bartley played Damas, a fine part, his 
advice was not altogether disinterested, {but his judgment was 
sound, as was proved very shortly by the universal popularity of 
the play. Instances by the score might be cited, but I fear 
I am trespassing beyond the space permissible in the pages of 
so varied a magazine as THe THeatre. My object has been to 
show that failure is not necessarily all the author’s, though he, 
as a rule, has to bear the brunt of public opinion in the matter. 
If he is a foolish man he dwells on his misfortune, “ grizzles ” over 
his grievance, bores his friends with explanatory comments, and 
considers himself hurt if he receives scant sympathy ; if, on the 
other hand, he is a wise one, he accepts his fate, holds his tongue, 
pockets his feelings, and goes to work again with a will. 








MRS. FANNY KEMBLE AND THE STAGE. 
By an Actor. 


hao Kemble family were distinguished by eccentricity as well 

as by talent, but their eccentricity never led them to revile 
the profession by which they lived, and by means of which Sarah 
Siddons raised herself from the condition of a lady’s-maid to that 


"of one of the most honoured women in the country. For that pro- 


fession, indeed, they manifested the highest regard; and it has 
been reserved for the daughter of Charles Kemble to speak ina 
sneering manner of the genius with which her race was endowed. 
It has never been considered a sign of great elevation of mind 
for a man to speak ill of the calling in which he has won fame and 
fortune. His doing so may be taken as a sure indication either of 
pure snobbishness or of a peculiar defect of temper deserving 
compassion rather than rebuke. It is very much to be regretted 
that Mr. Macready should have given countenance to the prejudice * 
of a certain class of persons against the theatrical profession by 
declaring that it was a vocation which no man of well-regulated 
mind would adopt. This sentiment was peculiarly ungracious as 
expressed by a man who owed everything to the stage; who if he 
had pursued another walk in life would probably have died in 
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comparative obscurity, and who unquestionably was of infinitely 
greater value to the world in the career he professed to contemn 
than he could possibly have been in any other sphere. But Mr. 
Macready was of such an unhappy nature that it is difficult to say 
that this complaint about his art did not escape him in one of those 
moments of unreasoning violence for which in his autobiography 
he does such bitter penance. At all events, it is fair to assert that 
had he been a man of well-regulated mind he wwuld not have tried 
to throw a blight, as it were, on his own laurels, by endeavouring 
to discredit the endowments by which they were won. A some- 
what different, but much more flagrant, instance of this perversity 
is to be found in Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s Recollections of a Girlhood. 
This book has delighted many readers—and justly, for in the 
main it is distinguished by a higher tone than usually marks thea- 
trical reminiscences. But there is in it a vein of discontent and 
reproach very far from edifying. Remembering who Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble was, one is at a loss to imagine how anybody bearing such 
a name could thus describe the actor’s life: ‘A business which is 
incessant excitement and factitious emotion seems to me unworthy 
of a man; a business which is public’ exhibition, unworthy of a 
woman.” 

There is a deliberation in this language which makes it clear 
that the writer was not actuated by mereimpulse. Yet it is scarcely 
credible that she was unconscious at the time >that this was a serious 
indictment against her own family, a protest; against the honour of 
the Kembles, and a repudiation, one might almost say, of her own 
claims to public esteem. For is it likely that had it not been for 
the magical name of Kemble, a young ‘girl wholly without ex- 
perience, ignorant, as Mr. Macready said, of the rudiments of her 
art, would have taken the town by that appearance as Juliet which 
excited so much public interest, and is; so well described in 
these Recollections? Is it probable that but for the reflected glory 
of an unsurpassed reputation which she had done nothing to make 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble would ever have been known as an actress, or 
have written this book? This, however, is a minor consideration. 
What strikes one most painfully is that the character, the spotless 
fame of the greatest actress of the British stage, should be 
arraigned by one who is a Kemble, andawoman. For that is what 
it means. ‘The acting of Sarah Siddons was a “ public exhibition ” ; 
therefore, according to Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s theory, she was 
degraded. If we are amazed at the accusation, we must be 
thunderstruck at the accuser. If it was “unworthy” of Mrs. 


_ Siddons to make for herself a great and enduring fame, what shall 


we say is worthy of one whose chief claim to our consideration is 
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her tie of kindred with that remarkable woman whom by implica- 
tion she discredits ? 

It is well for Fanny Kemble’s reputation that we should assign 
her prejudice against the stage to the same category as Macready’s. 
Both were the outcome of diseased temper. Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s 
nature aptly illustrated Hamlet’s remark that “there’s nothing 
good or bad but thinking makes it so.” Morbid musings over her 
own faded dreams have so distorted her mental vision that in the 
profession which had made her family illustrious and redeemed 
herself from oblivion she saw nothing but humiliation. But let 
us see how far her assertions will stand the test of argu- 
ment. ‘A business which is incessant excitement and factitious 
emotion seems to me unworthy of aman.” Is acting the only art 
to which this description can be applied? Take novel-writing. 
If the novelist be industrious, his imaginative excitement must be 
“incessant ”’; and as for his emotion, seeing that it is caused by 
the joys and sorrows of unreal personages, by the accidental inspi- 
rations of fancy, it might by a harsh realist be called ‘‘ factitious.” 
But what would have been the feelings of Dickens if some one 
had told him that the grief he felt when he described the death 
of Paul Dombey was “ unworthy of a man”? Is the fount of 
sympathy to be forbidden to flow at the will of imagination on 
penalty of being so misrepresented? Or let us take the poet. 
It will scarcely be affirmed that the operations of Shakspere’s 
genius must have been of such an abstractedly metaphysical 
character that the springs of his soul were untouched by the pathos 
of his own creations. If his sensibilities were deeply affected by 
the anguish of Lear over the dead Cordelia, who will have the 
hardihood to describe his emotion as “ factitious’’?? If such ex- 
pressions are an abuse of language when applied to the poet, they 
are not a whit more reasonable when levelled at the actor. That 
people of the highest intelligence constantly testify to the mental 
and moral profit they derive from a fine display of dramatic art is 
well known to everyone interested in the stage. To assert thata 
profession which, in its highest branch, is a never-failing source of 
the most refined enjoyment, and which, even in its lower aspects, 
often presents the most truthful pictures of many phases of human 
life, is unworthy either of a man or a woman, is simply to proclaim 
an irrational hostility to an art which above all others “ holds the 
mirror up to Nature.” ‘To write about the “ incessant excitement 
and factitious emotion” of the actor is mere childishness. If the 
actor can make the unreal teach the lessons of the real, if he can so 
transfuse his individuality into the characters he portrays as to 
impress upon our minds the great truths of life with all the force of 
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a living example, he renders to the world a service which happily 
has obtained better recognition from mankind than from Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble. 





“NEW AND ORIGINAL.” 
By Savitz Rowe. 


7. interesting discussion that has been raised and temper- 
ately argued in your columns as to the moral duties and 
responsibilities of a writer who has briefly and incisively to describe 
a play which, not being “original”? in its incidents or “new” in 
its subject, has been treated so far in a fresh manner as to make it 
an injustice to management and public alike to call it an old play, 
or a translated play, or an adapted play, urges me to put before 
you the difficulties that attend the author who, with every possible 
desire to be candid, straightforward, and honest, is indicted for a 
literary crime, and lashed for a moral offence, by men who state 
under the shield of the anonynious what they would hesitate to write 
under their own names. I am unable to agree with that self- 
opinionated and arrogant criticism that calls public writers dis- 
honest, and false, and mean, and destitute of honour, and uncandid, 
and heaven knows what, when they after careful reflection take a 
course—a candid course and an honourable course—with which their 
censors venture to disagree. Common honesty is not the special 
privilege of anonymous writers, and these hard words are not to be 
lightly bandied about and flung into the face of reputable men upon 
insufficient evidence, or in relation to a subject upon which there is so 
strong a divergence of opinion. The question has been started by you 
in your “Round Table.” Here are four eminent writers and honour- 
able men who cannot agree upon one single moral point involved in 
it, and yet I find Mr. Gilbert calling men “impostors” and guilty of 
“frauds on the public” who do not happen to agree with him, and 
Mr. Moy Thomas laying down the law about “ common honesty,” 
and untrothfulness, and “ misleading acknowledgments,” as if 
honour and honesty were unknown quantities except in his own 
circle, and as if he were the specially appointed schoolmaster to 
correct his literary brethren on new points of morality. For my 
own part I resent such dictation, or such inferences, and I submit 
that I am quite as able of distinguishing between right and wrong, 
fraud or honesty, as the gentlemen who, not content with disagree- 
ing with me on a point of admitted doubt, take me to task in this 
high-handed and supercilious manner. 
VoL, IL. R 
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If Mr. Moy Thomas, Mr. Gilbert, and their friends, will invent 
@ new phraseology which will more conveniently fit in with their 
nice sense of honour perhaps we are likely to be on all fours on 
this question ; and if they will take the further trouble of reading 
the original work, which we are told we have translated when we 
have done nothing of the kind, there will be more chance of agree- 
ment than there is at present. But so long as the English language 
remains as it presents itself to my limited comprehension I shall 
consider a play to be “new” that has not been presented to the 
public before in that form, and I shall refuse to consider myself 
a “dishonest man ” or an “impostor” for holding to my opinion. 
Take a case in point. Iam asked by a manager to do a “ new” ver- 
sion of Nos Intimes, by Sardou. There are several versions, and I am 
asked todo another. The manager does not want the “ old ” versions, 
but a newone. I change the scene, the characters, the social plan 
(rightly or wrongly), I rewrite the dialogue, I try to conquer diffi- 
culties that have been felt in other arrangements of the same story; 
rightly or wrongly I venture to reconstruct, and I offer the result to 
the public. Am I a dishonest man and an impostor if I call this a 
new play and tell the public from whence I derived my material ? 
It is a new song to an old tune. Not to call it a new play would 
be to ask the public to come and see what they had seen before. 
I am asking them to come. and see what they have never seen 
before—my new version of an old story. If the management 
thought the old plays good enough they would use them. They 
don’t ; they want a new play. Such a new play was Peril. 

I am asked to do a new version of Le Village, by Octave Feuillet. 
I change the scene. I ruin the play, according to the opinion of 
very eminent critics, amongst whom was the late Charles Mathews. 
IT alter the life. I make the hero an old clergyman. I give new 
dialogue, and, rightly or wrongly, a new face on an old friend. 
Am I dishonest or an impostor because I call this a new play when 
it is not an old one? Am I to be dictated to by my schoolmaster 
critics, and told how I am to behave, because my notion of right 
and wrong does not happen to agree with ‘theirs, and because I 
am anxious to do justice to the manager, to the public, and 
naturally to myself. There is nothing ambiguous or misleading in 
calling The Vicarage a new play when it is a new play. If Mrs. 
Bancroft had wanted an old play she would have revived the Cosy 
Oouple. 

Finally, I am asked to put a new complexion upon an old melo- 
drama which I do not honestly and conscientiously believe has been 
ever read in the French by one out of the dozen who have dictated 
to me about my ignorance of honour and honesty. I am asked to 
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give a new version of old Perrinet Leclerc, about which the general 
public know nothing, and the reviewers less, according to their own 
confession. The original play is hopeless for the stage, and so, i 
may add, was our unfortunate version. Still I did my best for it. 
The play was reduced by one act, it was entirely reconstructed, 
scenes were written which were not suggested or hinted at by the 
original dramatist. In the original the Queen and her lover never 
meet, but we made them meet and talk as well. D’ Armagnac, in our 
play, is a mixture of several characters. The last act of our play is 
finished after the model of the Bouquetiére des Innocents. An 
attempt was made to elevate the diction by writing all the dramatic 
dialogues in blank verse, and in countless instances we departed 
from the original. Anxious—sensitively anxious not to offend our 
schoolmasters—to avoid those ruthless and ungenerous accusations 
about meanness and dishonesty and so on, we determined for once to 
be on the right side and to go out of our way to be unusually candid. 
T had a long conversation and discussion with my collaborateur. We 
decided to abandon the disputed words, ‘‘ new” and “ original,” 
altogether. We determined to have nothing to do with these stale 
old bones of contention. So knowing what we had done to Perrinet 
Leclerc, which our critics do not even to this moment, we called our 
version The Crimson Oross, an historical romance, written and 
arranged by Saville Rowe and E. Manuel. This was perfectly and 
absolutely true; Mr. Manuel arranged it and I wrote it. The 
romance ought to have been known by every student of history. 
We did more. We told the public every book we had consulted, 
and if we had been allowed more space on the programme we 
would have added every time the romance had been dramatized and 
at what theatre. There was no attempt at concealment. I submit 
that we were incapable of dishonesty or literary immorality. In fact 
we did more than we were obliged to do. We sent word-books of 
the play to our censors, and I myself told one of the critics, who 
has most bitterly and unjustifiably assailed me, the origin of our 
work and its whole history. He used that information to stab me— 
or rather to attempt todo so. But somehow or other—I cannot 
say why—some of the critics had got it into their heads that The 
Orimson Oross was an original play. It was never so announced. 
I never said so. Noone implied it. But they determined it was 
original, and when they found they had made a mistake, they made 
the innocent authors suffer for their error. I appeal to every candid 
and unprejudiced mind whether any announcement of obligations has 
ever been so full or complete as ours. But that did not hinder at- 
tacks and insinuations such as any honourable man would resent if 
life were not overburdened with these injustices. The critic of the 
R 2 
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Daily News implied that we-had not acted in a “‘ candid” manner, 
or attended to the “honourable custom of dramatists of reputa- 
tion”’; the critic of the World indulged in a roundabout and com- 
plicated sentence in order to accuse me of falsehood in a polite and 
gentlemanly manner, saying that “a truth had been suppressed 
and an untruth suggested”; the critic of the Whitehall Review 
considered I was “mean,” which in itself is a gratuitous insult ; 
and naturally these cuckoo cries were repeated by such as were 
eager enough to condemn but had not the common honesty to 
read Perrinet Leclerc in the French. One supercilious gentleman, 
having got it into his head that The Crimson Cross was an original 
play, shrugged his shoulders and said that it “only turned out 
to. be our old friend Perrinet Leclerc,” which has not been played 
in. London since he was born, and has not been seen on the 
English stage by one living dramatic critic save Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard. 

‘Now these are brave words and high-sounding accusations, and 
with characteristic generosity they have been sent across the 
Atlantic and communicated to American papers with further un- 
justifiable statements appended to them. But still I live, con- 
scious of the honesty of my course, and incapable of the fraud 
that has been imputed to me. Such comments are easily penned 
by men who will not take the trouble to verify, but consider- 
ing myself quite as incapable of dishonesty as the critic of the 
Daily News, of falsehood as the critic of the World, of mean- 
ness as the critic of the Whitehall Review, I shall continue to call a 
play new when it is not old, and to acknowledge fully, completely, 
and exhaustively my indebtedness to those authors from whom I have 
borrowed, as I have ever done, and as every honest man continually 
does, in spite of tall-talk and dictation. But when the dramatic school- 
master is abroad and presumes to tell an author what his intention 
was when he wrote certain lines and arranged certain complications, 
and actually goes so far as to contradict an author’s assertion on 
the evidence of the schoolmaster’s reading of the author’s text, it 
is not surprising that the one industrious man who has read 
Perrinet Leclere should go blundering through a hedge and that his 
faithful companions should leap blindly after him. As for myself, I 
can conscientiously say that every assertion and movement in connec- 
tion with the announcement of The Orimson Cross was in perfect good 
faith. The play failed, as doubtless it deserved to fail: it was honestly 
submitted and as honestly and heartily condemned, and I have told 
the story of its birth and parentage in as “ plain language?’ as Mr. 
Moy Thomas can desire, who is so sensitively scrupulous about 
literary morality and so extremely grandiloquent on the subject 
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of “ half confessions, and ingenuously misleading acknowledgments 
of obligations.” ‘Never before were grave charges made upon 


such manufactured evidence, or character so wilfully sacrificed for 
theory. 








MADAME FAVART AND MARSHAL SAXE. 
By Freperick Hawkins. 


Whee heroine of the comic opera now being played at the Strand 
Theatre was one of the most delightful actresses of the 
eighteenth century, and seems to have divided the homage of Paris 
with Mdlle. Quinault and Mdlle. Dangeville. Marie Justine Benoite 
Duronceray appeared at the Opéra Comique in 1744 as the “ pre- 
miére danseuse of the king of Poland.” This title had been con- 
ferred upon her by Stanislaus himself, to whose little court at Lune- 
ville her parents were attached as musicians, and who with 
characteristic good-nature defrayed the expenses of her education. 
Her success was immediate and decisive. Endowed with remark- 
able versatility, she played ingénues, soubrettes, grandes coquettes, 
and paysannes with equal effect. Her singing was pretty, her 
acting full of brightness and point. Bauran, the author of La 
Servante Maitresse, wrote :— 

Nature un jour épousa |’ Art, 

De leur amour naquit Favart, 


Qui semble tenir de son pére 
Tout ce qu'elle doit 4 sa mére. 


The verses composed in her praise would fill a tolerably large 
volume. Up to this time, it may be remarked in passing, pay- 
sannes and soubrettes had appeared on the stage in diamonds and 
powdered wigs and rich dresses; Madame Favart was courageous 
enough to dress all her characters appropriately, and the greatest 
tragic actress at the Comédie Francaise did not disdain to profit by 
the example thus set her. Before long, however, the good fortune 
of Mdlle. Chantilly, as the new-comer called herself, temporarily 
deserted her. A young writer thought proper to indulge in a little 
pleasantry at the expense of the actresses in a piece brought out at 
the Opéra Comique, La Chercheuse d’Esprit. The angry dames swept 
to their revenge; the unfortunate young man, having been induced to 
enter the theatre by a message to the effect that they forgave his ill- 
humour in consideration of his wit, and would like him to come and 
write for them some couplets for a new piece, was pounced upon, 
bound hand and foot, and flagellated by his victims until they were 
compelled by sheer fatigue to give over. The other theatres, jealous 
of the success of the Opéra Comique, made the authorities believe 
that a disgraceful riot had occurred there, and in the result the 
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place was closed. Soon afterwards Mdlle. Chantilly espoused 
Charles Simon Favart, the author of most of the little pieces 
brought out at the Foire. The son of a wealthy pastrycook of 
literary tastes, he had been educated at the college of Louis-le- 
Grand, and had won the prize of the Jeux Floraux with a poem 
on the Maid of Orleans. No marriage could have been contracted 
under happier auspices than this; it was evidently one of affec- 
tion on both sides, and of the esteem in which the vaudevillist 
and his wife were held in private life many pleasing proofs might 
be given. 

In an evil hour the Favarts accepted an invitation from 
Marshal Saxe to assume the direction of the theatrical com- 
pany which he took about with him during his campaigns. The 
hero of Fontenoy had from early life manifested a marked 
partiality for plays,—and for actresses. Twenty years or more 
before the time of which we speak he was the recognised 
lover of Adrienne Lecouvreur, who was foolish enough to sell her 
jewelry and plate in order to send him 40,000 livres when he 
needed men and money to defend his duchy of Courland against 
the power of Russia. If he did not repay her with constancy, 
she had no reason to be surprised, seeing that even the prospect of 
sharing the Russian throne with the niece of Peter the Great, the 
Duchess Anna Ivanovna, who had concéived an attachment for 
him, failed to endow him with that virtue. In his campaigns 
he was accompanied by a comic opera company; chiefly, no 
doubt, as a means of gratifying his love of mirth and women, 
but also, it should be said, as a matter of military system. The 
French, he said, never did so well as when they were led on 
gaily; what they most feared in war was weary inactivity. The 
enemy was equally inclined to be amused, and the company not 
unfrequently received permission to pass from the French to the 
opposite camp to play. This alternation of comedies and painfully 
real tragedies is not a little curious. The Marshal paid dearly for 
his pleasure ; the jealousies and caprice of his histrionic mistresses, 
he once said, gave him more trouble than all the hussars of the 
Queen of Hungary. Sometimes it was in the theatre that he had 
to give the order of battle, and in such an event the principal 
actress would come forward and say, ‘‘ Messieurs, to-morrow there 
will be no play, as the Marshal gives battle; after to-morrow, Le 
Oog du Village.” 

Madame Favart had not been in the camp many days when the 
Marshal became desperately enamoured of her. His chief actress, 
the Beaumenard, was very well in her way, but was altogether 
eclipsed by the new-comer. So, serenely indifferent to both the 
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proximity and feelings of the husband, a poor devil of a vandevillist, 
the gallant Marshal attempted to seduce her. But this time 
the conqueror of so many beauties encountered a resistance as re- 
solute as it was unusual. Madame was proof against his 
pleadings, his gilded promises, and even his threats. Her 
firmness, of course, served only to increase his passion; and at 
length, apprehensive of the worst, she contrived, although a watch 
had been set upon her movements, to escape from the camp to 
Paris. The Marshal’s rage on discovering her flight fell upon her 
husband, who in his anxiety to divert suspicion as to her intentions 
had found it necessary to remain at his post. A lettre de cachet 
was issued against him, but he effected his escape. For some 
months he was concealed in a cave, the only person in the secret of 
his whereabouts being a poor curé. In order to forget his disap- 
pointment the Marshal composed his only work, Mes Réveries, the 
publication of which was deemed by the Academy a favourable 
occasion for making him one of the Forty. “Ils veule,” he wrote, 
‘* me fére de la cadémie, sela m’iret come une bagedunchat.” The 
Marshal’s education, like that. of many of his illustrious contem- 
poraries, had, it is clear, been terribly neglected. The campaign 
over, he flew to Paris, sought out Madame Favart, and, finding her 
inexorable, had her arrested and shut up in the Convent of the 
Ursulines. The only condition on which she could obtain her 
release and be reunited to her husband was submission to the 
Marshal; and to this condition, after an imprisonment of more than 
a year, she brought herself to accede. 

If she could have foreseen that the Marshal was not to live 
many months after his magnificent triumph! Immediately after 
his death the Favarts were restored to each other, and the great 
sorrow which had clouded their early life was softened as time 
went on by domestic happiness, ever-increasing reputation, and 
material prosperity. The Opéra Comique was re-opened under their 
auspices on a new basis, and soon became the home of a distinct 
branch of art. Here, among many other pieces, Favart’s Trois 
Sultanes was brought out, with his wife as Roxelane. The 
following impromptu was suggested by the performance to the 
Abbé d’Atteignant :— _ 

Quel joli couple 4 mon avis 
Que Favart et sa femme ! 

Quel auteur met dans ses écrits 
Plus d’esprit et plus d’ame ? 
Est-il, pour l’exécution, 
Actrice plus jolie, 

On prendrait l’un pour Apollon 
Et l'autre pour Thalie. 
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But even the happiest lives must come toanend. Madame Favart, 
after a painful illness, passed away at the early age of forty-five. 
Her husband felt her loss acutely ; indeed, it is said that he never 
entered a theatre again without a pang. He survived her twenty 
years, dying at a ripe old age in the time of the Revolution. Though 
his sight failed him as the end drew near, his intellectual faculties 
were almost unimpaired, and it is pleasant to think he should have 
been spared to hear that the political system under which such an 
outrage as that upon his wife could be committed with impunity 
had at length been overthrown. 








THEATRICAL BYWAYS. 
By Arrnor W. Privnexo. 


by a speech recently delivered to the supporters of a theatrical 

charity, Mr. Irving inveighed most strongly against a class of 
persons whom he denominated the cadgers of the profession. In 
an era of machinery, when rods and wheels of iron supersede 
fingers and thumbs, and when even beneficence is subjected to the 
yard measure, it may be well to consider whether so large a body 
as the actors—a corporation which it is graciously granted associates 
the virtue of charity with all the vices—should not consider the 
subject of their keeping pace with other bodies in the formation of 
charitable organizations. It is to be admitted that these organiza- 
tions have of late weighed so heavily upon the bump of benevolence 
as to almost crush it out of shape, and beyond all recognition ; but 
when such associations have for their object a discrimination in 
almsgiving, and not its suppression, nothing but good can be said 
of them. The actor being so openly allowed to be the possessor of 
the charitable virtue is naturally more exposed to the temptation 
of easing his heart at the expense of his pocket, and often finds 
himself at the end of a year with nothing but an empty purse and 
a good conscience. Yet, though theatrical salaries nowadays are 
larger, actors more thrifty, theatres more numerous, and the public 
less prejudiced than in former times, there is an increase rather 
than a diminution of piteous appeals for charity. Since, then, this 
increase cannot be traced to the parsimony of the alms-giver, it is 
worth while to consider the material of which the recipients are 
formed. 


The objects, worthy and unworthy, of theatrical charity may be 
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divided into three classes. First class: The cadger, barefaced and 
smooth-tongued, utterly without qualification. Second class: The 
cadger diluted, shambling and dirty, with a slight qualification. 
Third class: The real hero of the stage, the truly unfortunate, who 
suffers and wants, and begs not. 

The Cadger Number One is a creature worthy the most profound 
study—the créme de la créme of imposture. He is not an actor, 
but one who lives upon actors. What is more, he never was an 
actor: he is a liar, and nothing else. Perhaps he has been a stage 
carpenter, or a property-man, or an intelligent supernumerary (he 
is intelligent), or a bill inspector, or one hundred other things; at 
any rate he has a knowledge of theatrical establishments, which is 
quite sufficient for his purpose. He is the writer of the following 
letter to an old actor in a London theatre :— 


“ Eight o'clock. 
“ My pear Mr. A, 

“I dare say you don’t remember me, but I had the honour 
of supporting you at the Theatre Royal, Gloucester, in the month of 
February, alas, fifteen years ago! On that occasion you were pleased to 
evince some interest in me, and to tender me much admirable advice, which 
nothing but a train of unfortunate circumstances has rendered useless. I 
am a married man with a wife and three children (at present at the 
corner of the street), and am the victim of the most acute rheumatism 
through damp hose in Coriolanus. Will you assist to alleviate the utter 
destitution of my unhappy children? ‘Your great reputation for charity 
would have drawn me to you had I not a personal remembrance of your 
former kindnesses, Bearer waits. 

“ Your distressed servant, 
“ bY Red 
“ P.S.—Raining hard.” 


I dismiss Cadger Number One by saying that in nine cases out 
of ten he will meet with a response, and that each response contri- 
butes to the rearing of a young progeny of cadgers, which progeny 
shall meet us years hence, full-blown impostors, created and 
nourished by our own slipshod charity. 

Cadger Number Two has been an actor, and would be one still 
if he could get employment. But he was always a careless, idle 
fellow, and has been seen drunk. He was once the associate of 
men now prosperous and respected, and upon these men he preys. 
The street corners know him well, and he is a lurker in the gloom 
of the stage-doors. He is great at the christian names of his 
former friends, remembers being of much assistance to them in 
their young days, and wants his railway fare to the most distant 
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town in the north. A wretched fellow this; one hardly knows 
what to say of him, much less what to do with him. 

Number Three is the man we know the least of, and being 
entirely worthy may be disposed of (as he often is) in a breath. 
We hear of him but seldom, and then only by chance. He is not 
a shabby-looking man, for he maintains a good appearance to the 
last and allows no one to suspect his poverty—which very respecta- 
bility is much against him. For if Number Three, who perhaps 
can’t stand out any longer, comes to you, his friend, and begs a 
helping hand, you look him up and down, and finding that he is 
to the eye as flourishing as yourself you shake your head sadly 
and pass on, thinking of those more deserving and more urgent 
cases which shall come upon you when night falls—firstly, the 
man with his wretched wife and family at the corner of the street, 
and, secondly, your poor friend of ten years’ standing who is cast 
upon the rocks very high if not very dry, because (his only fault) 
he will drink like a fish. 

Of all the claimants upon our pockets Cadger Number Two is 
the most difficult to deal with, and demands, if he does not deserve, 
the greatest consideration. For why should a man who has never 
reflected the smallest particle of credit upon his trade, who has 
indeed done it more harm than half-a-dozen earnest workmen can 
efface ; who never having really striven to succeed finds himself a 
vagabond and an outcast, why should such a man be a tax and a 
burden upon you, my friend, and clog the byways of our. profession 
with his foul and objectionable presence? What is there in our 
craft that we feel ourselves bound to foster those who reflect 
nothing but disgrace upon it? The first impulse of a kind heart 
is to relieve everyone who has a plaintive tale and a shabby coat, 
and it is these first impulses that we should restrain. 

To administer our mites properly and legitimately we need an 
organization amongst ourselves. There should be a common fund, 
or half-a-dozen such funds, into which we should throw our spare 
moneys, governed and regulated by a committee of our best men, 
who should bestow nothing upon a questionable object, and who 
should seek out—ay, seek out—my real hero, Number Three, and 
help him, honest, creditable fellow that he is, on his road. By 
these means, in a few years, we should have less real distress in 
the midst of us, and should be enabled to turn up the gas on the 
dark corners round our stage-doors. To stamp out the Cadger 
Number One, the rank impostor, is perhaps an easy task, but to 
turn our backs upon the Cadger Diluted, the man whose hand we 
have grasped in former years, and who perhaps has amused us 
with his merry jokes and tales, well—it will give us a twinge. 
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But is it not worth our'while? Is it not worth our while to have 
the byways of the stage as free from mud and filth as are its high- 
roads ? 








SAP. 


By a Man or tHE Wor.p. 


HEN a new word has been added to the insufficient termin- 
ology of criticism the language has become sensibly enriched. 
When that addition has been made by one in authority a notable 
circumstance has occurred, and it behoves those who take a lively 
interest in the literature of the moment to treat the new-born 
epithet with all the respect it deserves. The baby wordling may 
not yet appear much or frequently in public; but nurtured by the 
attentions of a proud parent into a healthy adolescence it may here- 
after take a permanent and respectable position in the vocabulary. 
The discovery of a new planet is no doubt an affair of some moment. 
But let astronomers look after the credentials of such remote and 
suspicious-arrivals. Honour is clearly due to one who, sailing through 
unknown seas, opens upa continent. But there being no new lands 
to happen on we are forbidden to look in that direction for heroes. 
My homage is to the Columbus of verbiage. At least he is one 
who has striven nobly to ameliorate the pains of expression; to 
extend our facilities for giving elegant and intelligible utterance to 
the “ thoughts that burn.” 

Within recent weeks an electric light has been shed upon the 
mysteries of dramatic composition and upon the ethics of the 
producers of plays. For this illumination we are indebted to a 
venerable and accomplished critic who has contributed to the stage 
one hundred and fifty plays—some of which are original. By the 
adroit use of a novel term—which, like his stage-work, is adapted— 
he has defined for the commoner sort the precise, professional, and 
moral position of those gentlemen who, taking the plot of a Parisian 
piece, produce in this country a drama founded thereon, and dub 
themselves authors of the same. Hitherto much darkness has 
covered this question. Indeed certain feeble and ill-informed persons 
have gone so far as to describe the fine art of adaptation in the 
words of a deceased playwright called Sheridan, alleging that the 
Anglo-Saxon adapters treat the French originals as “ gypsies do 
stolen children—disfigure them to make them pass for their own.” 
The injustice of this reflection has, however, been made manifest by 
the fact of an interview and by the adoption of an epithet. To 
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describe that interview and to indicate a few of the beauties of that 
epithet are the objects of this brief essay. 

On acertain muggy afternoon, towards the close of last February, 
two gentlemen met at an appointed spot within the precincts of the 
ancient city of Westminster. The one was Mr. Tom Taylor, the 
editor of Punch; the other was Mr. Edward Clarke, the rising 
barrister. Both of these gentlemen, it may be inferred, took a 
considerable interest in dramatic literature ; for no sooner did they 
meet than they fell to talking about the stage. Their views differed 
widely, and some degree of asperity characterised the conversation 
that ensued between them. Naturally public opinion will go with 
the elder of the two gentlemen, whose experience of the stage goes 
beyond the memory of most men. It is unnecessary, however, to 
reproduce the interesting duologue. I will merely quote the portion 
of it which gave birth to that wordling which is perhaps destined 
to play a conspicuous part in the wars of the critics. 

“ A drama,” said the barrister, “a drama, I believe, consists of 
plot and dialogue?” Mr. Taylor gazed reproachfully through his 
spectacles at the presumptuous youth who would thus curtly define 
a thing known in all its mysteries but to the initiated few. His 
look seemed to preface his uttered answer with—“ If you believe 
that, you'd believe anything ;” what he actually did reply was, 
** You might as well say that a tree consisted of leaves.” Uncrushed 
by this retort, the lawyer ventured to allege that the arborial figure 
would more nearly have approached his definition had Mr. Taylor 
spoken of the trunk and leaves of a tree. He but rushed upon his 
fate. Him answering thus spake the mild-eyed Nestor—spake 
with a fine mingling of Johnsonian dignity and impatience—“ Sir, 
you forgot the Sar!” 

That is it! The veriest verbal bantling extant, but potent as an 
infant Hercules withal. Sar! Mysterious as the divine afflatus ; 
undefinable as the Odic force. Even the rash junior gazed reve- 
rently upon the parent of the word,—though he himself was not 
wholly unacquainted with Terms—and gazed reverently at the superior 
spirit. A revelation had been made to him. He now viewed his 
interlocutor, not as a mere man but as an embodiment of Sap—as 
one in whom were large secretions of a wondrous and incommu- 
nicable endowment, whereby the English adapter is enabled to 
breathe the breath of life into the dry bones of a French original. 
Truly a great gift, and blessed is he whose brains are full of it. 
That which has hitherto appeared obscure is now as clear as noon- 
day under the light of a brilliant epithet. That which to some 
looked very much like moral obliquity is now sublimated into an 
admirable professional rectitude. Let no dog of a Frenchman 
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claim a right in his transfigured wares. He is a barren creature. 
His efforts are merely tentative. His skeleton works bud into 
dramatic life when the dry joints are filled with the sap of the 
English adapter. 

But the beauty of the new term consists not merely in the pre- 
cision with which it applies to one branch of art. It is nice, but it 
is also elastic, and when tested is found capable of an almost in- 
finite application. For example,—There once lived in the north of 
Scotland a genteel family whose means were not at all on a level 
with their pretensions. A rigid economy, extending to both pantry 
and wardrobe, enabled these gentlefolk to entertain once a year 
their more opulent neighbours. Dean Ramsay, in telling of them, 
describes the unutterable confusion experienced by the heads of 
the household when at one of these banquets the young heir and 
hope of the house announced triumphantly to the tittering guests 
that his new breeks were made out of “ the auld curtains.” Alas! 
good people, that blush should have been spared you. No shame 
attached to an exercise of an ingenuity that amounted to genius. 
Now-a-days the manufacture of new breeks from auld curtains is a 
calling honourable in the éxtreme, and the ability so to breech an 
heir was but a proof of the possession of that Sap so eulogised by 
the author of the Ticket-of-Leave Man. 

Some time ago a friend of mine purchased, in the open street and 
for a small sum, an umbrella which is extremely serviceable, but 
which he subsequently discovered to be made from the silk of two 
old umbrellas. He swore at large, and/described the vendor as 
nothing better than a swindler. A harsh epithet, my friend. The 
deft merchant pursued a creditable vocation. This was his use of 
the Sap which heaven had given him, and he displayed no more 
turpitude than the Scotch lady who breeched her son with a pair of 
curtains ; or the English adapter who out of two foreign plays makes 
one English drama. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Taylor’s discovery was not made 
somewhat earlier. Had Sap been accepted as an admissible term 
during the lifetime of the late Mr. Andrew Halliday he would not 
have considered himself bound in honour to describe those spectacles 
of his, which brought money to the Drury Lane Theatre, as adapta- 
tions from the works of Sir Walter Scott. And indeed I see no 
reason why he should not have described Antony and Cleopatra 
as a new work of his own. He would have had reason. In his 
version of Shakespeare’s esteemed work there was less of the 
spirit of the original than in half of the adaptations—which thanks 
to plenty of Sap—grace our boards. 

Those nomads, to whom, in a quotation from The Critic, reference 
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has already been made, usually dyed the faces of purloined children 
with vegetable juices. That even they, therefore, might claim equal 
rights with the adapter is clear. They were literally indebted 
for the artistic result of their labours to the efficiency of Sap. 
If colour is essential in the disguise of a stolen child, colour is 
surely of equal importance in the removal of scenes from the streets 
of Paris to the streets of London. It is a coincidence that in each 
case the operator should be indebted to Sap. 

And so, gentlemen, all goes pleasantly. On the authority of a 
most Sap-ient critic you are justified in conveying Gallic wares and 
in sap-ping French brains. ‘ Whatever is, is right.” Lay on, 
Macduff & Co. Nobody will object—except perchance the French 
author. And he, of course, is nobody. 








FORTUNIO’S SONG. 


From * Le Chandelier.” 
By Exxa Dietz. 


HTNK you that I’m going to tell 
Whom I dare love ? 
‘ An empire could not me compel 
To name my dove! 


We'll sing, and this thing shall be told 
Of her, my sweet, 

Whom I adore—her hair is gold, 
Like golden wheat. 


All her sweet wishes I fulfil, 
All her commands. 

My life is hers, my heart, my will 
Are in her hands. 


In anguish of a love forlorn 
I draw my breath ; 

And with this woe my soul is torn 
E’en unto death. 


But, loving much, I will not tell 
Whom I dare love; 

That I would die, she knows right well, 
For her, my dove ! 
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Portraits. 





XX.—MR. CONWAY. 


A asa author of Our Boys is not the only actor who is connected 
with the family of Lord Byron. On the death of the poet 
the barony devolved upon his first cousin, George Anson. The 
latter had two daughters, one of whom married Captain John 
Blenkinsopp Coulson, of Blenkinsopp Castle, Northumberland. 
This marriage was blessed with a numerous issue, one of the 
youngest of the children being the subject of the present memoir. 
The first seventeen years of his life were spent almost entirely in 
the north country. He was educated at Rossall, and, like his father 
and all his brothers, was passionately devoted to country sports. 
He saw little of towns and less of theatres. From an early age, 
however, he felt a good deal of curiosity in regard to the drama, and 
would read with avidity every play and every piece of the theatrical 
gossip he could lay hands upon. Before he arrived at man’s estate 
this taste had become a passion. In 1867, at the age of eighteen, 
he left Rossall, and proceeded to Berlin to complete his education. 
He remained in the Prussian capital for two years, and during that 
time almost lived in the theatre. For the sake of seeing a play he 
would neglect most important studies and forego any social enjoy- 
ment. He returned to England a stage-struck youth, but with 
scarcely a hope of being able to carry his wishes into effect. In 
1872, however, a chain of circumstances into which we need not 
inquire too curiously reduced -him to the necessity of living either 
on the bounty of his relations or by his own exertions, and he 
immediately determined to try his fortunes as an actor. His family, 
as may be supposed, were far from approving of his resolution. 
They said he would regret it only once, which would be always. The 
youth was not to be dissuaded, but in order to conciliate the pre- 
judices of his relatives against the stage he assumed the name of 
Conway. Towards the end of 1872, after a brief period of pre- 
paration, he appeared at the Olympic Theatre as Bernard in Mr. 
Dubourg’s Without Love. One night, just before the curtain was 
about to rise on Maggie Dorme, a piece written by Sir Charles 
Young, it was found that the leading “juvenile” had not come. 
Mr. Conway, who held a small part, volunteered to take the part of 
the absentee. The offer was eagerly accepted, and to the surprise 
of everybody behind the scenes he acquitsed himself admirably. 
This incident brought him into notice, the consequence being 
that on Little Em’ly being put in rehearsal he received the 
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part of David. The merits of this impersonation were recog- 
nised by no less a person than Mr. Bancroft, who then en- 
gaged him ‘to play Arnold Brinkworth on a provincial tour with 
Man and Wife. This tour ended, Mr. Conway proceeded to the 
Lyceum, where, under the leadership of Mr. Irving, he appeared 
as Francois in Richelieu, Christian in the Bells, Lord Moray in 
Charles I., a» French gentleman in Philip, and Osric in Hamlet. 
“ Both from Mr. Bateman and Mr. Irving,” he writes to a friend, 
“T received the greatest kindness and encouragement.” In the 
spring of 1875 he joined a company led by Mrs. John Wood, 
returning to London in the following August to appear at the 
Haymarket as Dick Dowlas, and in the juvenile parts in most of 
the pieces favoured by Mr. J. 8. Clarke. In the ,winter, fortified 
by a little practical experience of Haymarket comedies, he played 
Bertie to the Colonel White of Mr. Sothern in Home, and was 
soon afterwards to be found supporting Miss Neilson. One day, 
to his intense consternation, he was called upon to act Romeo 
—a part of which he knew next to nothing—in ten days, and 
that at a time when pieces he was concerned in had been put in 
rehearsal. Nevertheless, he addressed himself sternly to his task, 
mastered at least all the lines, and contrived to give a very spirited 
account of the character. There were many defects in the per- 
formance, of course; but ‘‘ the management and Miss Neilson were 
kindness itself.’ In the summer of 1876 he started on a pro- 
vincial tour with that lady, but in the following November joined 
the Court company to play in Brothers and New Men and Old 
Acres. In September he rejoined Miss Neilson, returning with 
her to the Haymarket in 1878. He next supported Mr. Sothern 
in the Orushed Tragedian and the Hornet’s Nest. Last summer he 
appeared at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre in Diplomacy, and was 
* loaned ” by that house to play Faust in Gretchen. Mr. Conway it 
is clear, is not one of those disciples of the new school who “ play 
at acting” and remain idle when they can. Since 1872 he has 
not been three months without work on his hands, and his reper- 
toire is already very long. That he will take a high position in 
his profession we have no doubt. ‘“ Mr. Conway’s Romeo,” said 
the Atheneum in 1876, “may be considered the first effort in 
imaginative art of a young actor who has shown hitherto few 
qualifications beyond youth and good looks, with a moderation of 
style which, ifnot ascribable to timidity, is a sign of intelligence. 
It is a creditable impersonation. Mr. Conway’s bearing is gallant, 
his speech is not wanting in passion, and his general rendering, 
except in the scene in the friar’s cell—one of the most difficult in 
the drama—is effective.” 








PHOTOGRAPHED BY LOCK & WHITFIELD, LONDON. 
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Feunilleton. 


ee 


OUR SIR PETER. 


By Gro. ManvitLte Fenn. 


ee \ ELL, what is it now ?” 
“* Very sorry, sir, but—” 

“* Now look here, Smithers, before you go any farther, I warn 
you—solemnly warn you, that if you’ve any more bad news for me 
I shall go mad—mad as a hatter.” 

“ T’m very sorry, sir, but it ain’t my fault, sir. It’s very hard, 
sir, really sir. I took to the stage, sir, with the idea of doing well 
in comedy, and I get made a sort of travelling buffer, to get all the 
rows and kicks from you and the company.” 

“Yes, yes, you do, Smithers,” I said. “I’m very sorry. You’re 
a very good fellow.” . 

“ It’s our Sir Raleigh, sir. His compliments, and is he to eat 
his boots ? ”” 

“Ts he to what ?” 
**Is he to eat his boots, sir? He says he has parted with every- 
thing that he can sell or pawn, that the limits of decency will allow ; 
that he hasn’t a penny left; and that if you do not send him 
something on account he will have to try and obtain some nutriment 
off what were once a pair of strong working man’s bluchers at 
eight-and-six.” 

‘Go and tell our Sir Raleigh to tie the bootstrings together, 
and hang himself in the flies, leaving his boots to a better actor.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Smithers solemnly; and the tall, thin, pale- 
faced boy. moved towards the door. 
} “Here, stop! No, no!” Icried. “Don’t for goodness’ sake 
do that, Smithers. The man will be furious. Here tell him that 
there will be a general payment to-night after the comedy. Don’t 
say a word about the boot-laces.” 

‘* No, sir,” said Smithers, and he retired, while I took the stage 
with an audience of one—the stage being the commercial room of 
the “‘ White-Faced Stag,” in the market-place of that highly- 
enlightened city Lenton, in the county of Badcaster, and the 
audience a little, sharp, eager gray man, with a slight stoop, and a 
habit of leaning his head on one side to gaze at you with one eye at 


a time, as he took snuff from a silver box, with a great deal of 
flourish and dash. 
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Just then he rose, took his hat, glanced at his watch, and went 
out, leaving the place free for me to blow off a little of the steam 
pent up within my angry heart. 

“‘ Tf ever there was an ass—an idiot—a fool—I am he,” I said 
aloud. “I might have known it. Did I ever succeed in anything 
T undertook? Did ever good luck smile upon me from the time I 
had the measles till that when I got together this confounded 
‘company and began to travel? If I could only cut and run.” 

What a relief it would have been, in one sense of the word ; for 
there would have been no more empty treasury, no more bitterly 
disappointed faces gazing at me as the cause of their woes, no more 
trying hard and harder to succeed, to find that with every step I 
took I became morally bogged deeper and deeper, till escape 
seemed impossible. 

No, I could not forsake my company, for there was a little 
intangible something called honour which forbade the step, and I 
knew that I, the ill-used, unhappy manager of the star company 
known as the “ Garrick’s,” must prosecute my venture to the bitter 
end. 

There had been desertions from the corps, and troubles of every 
kind ; but I had fought on, mainly keeping the rest together by 
persuasion, and insisting that the tide must turn if we only waited 
long enough. 

We had been at Lenton three nights, and played to empty 
benches, the little theatre looking dark and gloomy, and our voices 
echoing back from roof and gallery, till they seemed to mock us 
and our every effort. 

“Yes, sir; I’ve been round to the booksellers.” 

** How many tickets sold ? ” 

Smithers began to brush his hat with his sleeve. 

“ Don’t say they haven’t sold any, Smithers,” I cried patheti- 
cally. 

“No, sir, I will not—if you don’t wish it,” he said. 

“ Yes, yes,” I cried, in the deep tones of tragedy ; “say it out, 
Smithers; the vile, thickheaded, dense townspeople have turned 
their backs on the drama, and the very play that should have drawn 
these tattling, gossiping busybodies to throng the house from pit 
to galleries, finds them utterly wanting. Sheridan—Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, it is a blessing that you have been gathered to 
your fathers.” 

“T don’t think the bills have been fairly shown,” said 
Smithers, who was my greatest sympathiser, and most trusty 
follower, albeit he was the poorest actor in the company. 

“ Of course not,” I said bitterly ; “‘ they never are.” 
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‘«« There are two bill-stickers here, sir,” said Smithers; “and 
one always goes and covers up the other fellow’s bills.” 

I sat astride a very hard chair, and stared across the market- 
place at our bill, “Theatre Royal, Lenton,—The Garrick Star 
Company—By particular request—The School for Scandal.” 

“Bah!” I exclaimed ; “ what mockery this empty puffing is.” 

Then I began to review my own efforts, and to try to find out 
why our trip had been so impecunious; but could find but one 
reason—we were not well known. And yet it was a capital little 
company. What we did, we did well, after arduous painstaking 
rehearsal, for there was hardly a member of the company who was 
not ambitious to distinguish her or himself with the hope of some 
day walking the London boards. But fate seemed dead against us. 
I was about to order my modest repast of bread and cheese, when 
Smithers came in with a run, and I seized the poker. 

“ Stop—a minute, sir,” he panted. ‘‘ Our Poster wants more 
tickets directly.” 

** My poor lad,” I said calmly, “ this is cruel! I am not so mad 
that you should use me thus.” 

“Tt’s all right, sir, quité!” he cried. ‘“ The officers from 
Landport are coming over in two drags, and the officers of the 
Juno are coming too.” 

, * Vile caitiff, thou liest !” I cried, seizing him very tenderly by 
the throat. ‘ Smithers, my dear boy, is it true?” 

** It’s as true as true, sir. Give me the tickets ; I'll run over.” 

I handed them out with trembling fingers, and as Smithers 
disappeared there was a knock at the door, and a boy with an ink 
smudge across his face, whom I recognised as the young Faust 
who brought the proof of the bills a week before, entered to say in 
a broken voice: 

* Please, sir, master says, will you send all the tickets you’ve 
got, for all the orficers is a coming to the theayter to-night, and all 
the folks in the town’s sure to come, and can you give me a seat ?”’ 

*‘ Did thy master say those last words?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir; and can you give me a seat? ” 

“ Ah, I see,” I replied. ‘‘ But that thy face is black, I should 
be tempted to give thee a front seat in the boxes.” 

**T’d rayther have the middle one in the front row of the pit,’’ 
said the boy, grinning. 

« And you shall,” I cried. ‘ Come at six o’clock to the stage- 
door, and you shall be the first in the auditorium. Now take these 
to your master—run.” 

It was too good to believe. But it was true, and one by one | 
the whole of our company came in to strengthen the glad tidings. 
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For the officers had set the fashion, and it was a fact that we were 
to have a crowded house. The squire sent a groom four miles on 
horseback for a private box. The clergyman took another. The 
retired draper another; and there was a fight for the other three. 
In fact, by four o’clock there was not a reserved seat to be had in 
the house, and of course that meant a bumper for pit and gallery. 

At three o’clock I had rung the bell, and the landlord had come 
in smiling. 

“Landlord,” I said, “I want something nice by four o’clock. 
Now don’t say a chop or a steak, for I could not stand them.” 

“No, sir, of course not, sir; but if you wouldn’t mind Mr. 
Stickley, sir—travels in hardware goods, sir—he’s ordered a very 
nice little dinner, sir; fried soles, roast fowl, bit of ’am, and a 
. roley-poley pudding. If you wouldn’t mind joining him.” 

** Not another word, good host,” I cried ; and I longed for the 
coming of the Manchester man, so that we might fraternize. 

As keen, gentlemanly, and well-informed a man as I ever met, 
and the dinner was delicious. He insisted upon opening a bottle 
of sherry, as he told me how he had a great love for the drama, had 
played en amateur, and said he should take a seat in the boxes. 

“ Not one left,” I said. ’ 

“* Glad to hear it, my dear sir,” he cried. “Your health. Not 
such a very bad glass of sherry, eh? This isa very good glass of 
sherry,” he continued in a droil voice, “eh? Poor old Rabian, that 
loon here. I’m an old pittite, I shall sit in the pit.” 

“That you shall not,” I said, “you shall have a chair by the 
prompter.” 

“* Agreed,” he said; and we finished that chicken to such an 
extent that the wonder was how the roley-poley pudding-dish went 
out so empty. 

“Now a cigar and a cup of coffee,” I said, “followed by an 
hour’s calm digestion, and I shall be ready for anything. Haullo, 
Smithers, just in time for a glass of wine, eh? What’s the 
matter ?” 

“‘ Finlayson went off by the 1.20 train, sir; said he wouldn’t 
stand it any longer.” 

My cigar dropped from my fingers. 

** Finlayson—our Sir Peter ! ” 

“‘T only found it out just now, sir,” cried Smithers. ‘“‘ What 
shall we do?” 

Do? What should we do? Jenkins? No. He must keep to 
Sir Oliver. Verey? No, he must keep to Moses. Smithers 
wouldn’t do; I was obliged to play Charles; Murray Lawson 
could only play Joseph. Every part was fitted exactly, and if 
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I attempted to make an alteration the whole scheme would fall to 
pieces. 

Oh, it was dreadful, to have waited months for success, to have 
spent our last shillings with patience, sorrow, and hope, and now 
to fail like this. 


I sat down and held my head betweer my hands, trying to 
think out some plan. 

“ The part,” I at length said, “‘ must be read by the prompter.” 

** What!” cried my dinner companion; “play the School for 
Scandal without a Sir Peter? it couldn’t be done.” 

“‘ But it must be done,” I said bitterly. 

“« My dear sir,” said my friend, “do you know that there will 
be half a regiment of soldiers, and half the crew of a man-of-war 
behind the officers, and if you don’t give them what they’ve paid 
to see, there ’Il be a riot.” 

I was dumb, and sat helplessly gazing at the speaker. 

“‘ Smithers,” I said at last, ‘the money must be returned, the 
theatre closed. No performance.” 

My voice sounded hollow, and I began to wonder how the 
landlord was to be paid. 

“Return the money, sir? close the house, sir?” faltered 
Smithers. 


“No,” said my new friend, Mr. Elder. “I'll play Sir Peter 
myself.” 

“You?” I exclaimed, thrusting back my chair as he rose, took 
out his snuff-box, tapped it, and took a pinch with so courtly an 
air, that I mentally clothed him in lavender grey and powder, saw 
his shrunken legs in his silk stockings, and the lace raffles eta 
over his thin white hands. ‘You play Sir Peter?” 

“ Why not?” he said. ‘ Have you any one else ?” 

“ N-no,” I faltered. ‘“ But——” 

“Don’t let ’s waste time,” he replied. “Give mea book. I 
know the comedy well.” 

“* But think, my dear sir.” 

“When an old bachelor marries a young wife, what is he 
to expect ?”” he began, in such a tone of voice, and with such a 
look that Smithers clasped his hands, and, hardly knowing what to 
do, I placed the part in his hands, thinking that after all it would 
be better than having it simply read. 

‘You'll coach me on all you can,” he said quietly; and then, 
taking the book, he’ read hard, walking up and down the room, till 
I was forced to go to the theatre, where the first person I set eyes 
upon was the printer’s boy. 

I had forgotten him, but soon sent him to a good place, not in 
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the pit, for it was crammed, but in a chair by the prompter, to his 
intense delight. 

Then I had to turn to the company, who flowed round to know 
if we were to play without a Sir Peter. 

“Yes, yes,” I cried, pompously, to give them confidence. 
** Dress, dress, quick! I have a splendid Sir Peter here.” 

While the farce was being played, I dressed our Sir Peter 
myself, and, as far as appearances wént, he was admirable. Then 
I made my own toilet, noticing all the while how busily and well 
the little man was rehearsing. 

At last, up went the curtain, and my heart throbbed with 
pleasure and dread, for the house was crammed and in excellent 
temper, and the first scene went capitally. 

“Tell me exactly when to go on, and be ready to prompt,” 
said our Sir Peter quietly. ‘I shall act the part my fashion, and 
not trust to yours.” 

With my heart in my mouth I launched him at the proper 
moment, and felt a strange interest in the little, elderly figure as he 
went on, was received with plenty of applause, and ignoring all the 
stage directions, delivered his lines in a way that brought down 
the house, it was so natural, so true to life, that the audience did 
not detect the many sentences he did not speak, nor the many lines 
that Sheridan had never written. 

Then came the scene with Lady Teazle, who was an admirable 
actress, and we all watched it from the side, a buzz of whispers 
rising as first one and then another saw that our Sir Peter was no- 
where in hia stage knowledge, while Lady Teazle’s representations 
were at first nervous, troubled, angry, and then on the point 
of breaking down, answering our Sir Peter, standing anywhere but 
in the supposed-to-be-orthodox places. He never once looked at 
the audience, and often turned his back upon it, but at the end of 
two or three minutes we were all electrified, for it was the real en- 
counter between the old jealous husband and his young wife; true 
natural points were made, and both artists in turn made their exits 
amidst a storm of applause, which was continued till they returned 
to answer their call. 

Lady Teazle came to me in tears. 

“T won’t, I can’t go on again,’ she cried. ‘“ He don’t know 
his lines; he never crosses at the right times ; he is all wrong from 
beginning to end, and gags horribly.” 

It was not to be denied. Sir Peter went off on the wrong side, 
crossed when he had no business so to do, and took the stage in 
® way such as we had never seen before. But all the same it 
was Sir Peter, the angry, bitter, crotchety old man that Sheridan 
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meant to paint, and the audience never once recognised the glaring 
errors that were patent to all of us. 

At last, when it came to the screen scene, where the poor old 
man breaks down over his troubles, and confides to Joseph how he 
has provided for Lady Teazle, the genuine tears ran down his 
cheeks, and there were moistened handkerchiefs fluttering all over 
the house. 

Then came the change. Peter’s almost childish delight at 
finding Joseph with the supposed little French milliner, his cachin- 
nation and confidential by-play to Charles were wonderful. Lastly, 
his exclamation : 

“ Lady Teazle! by all that’s damnable !” 
fairly electrified the house, and the drop fell amidsta noise that was 
deafening. 

It did not matter how the rest of the comedy went, for the feat 
was achieved; but even here the uxorious, forgiving, old husband 
was so admirably conceived that we all forgot the “ gagging” and 
slips, with the strange business introduced, in the reality of the 
playing from beginning to end. 

“ Well?” I said at last to Lady Teazle. 

“‘ He’s grand!” she cried. “ Ah, if he only knew his part.” 

“ Hush!” I said; “ he saved us to-night.” 

After a regular hand-shaking, I got him out of his old costume, 
and back to the Bald-Faced Stag, where we had supper, and over 
a cigar afterwards I thanked him as sincerely as ever man was 
thanked. 

** But why don’t you take to it?” I said. 

He looked up at me, and smiled in his curious way. 

“‘ Sentiment, sir, sentiment. No, my dear sir, I am a man of 
business, and shall be so tothe end. ‘The fact is—I tell you as I 
daresay we shall never meet again—you think that I acted well 
to-night ?” 

“Well, sir? It was grand—the biggest thing I have seen.” 

** Nonsense! ”’ he said, smiling and taking snuff; “I did not 
act at all. I know that play too well; it resembled my own life. 
I only felt that it was real, and made myself Sir Peter for the 
time. I leave early to-morrow ; good night.” 

“Yes, he’s right,” I said to myself. “ But we cannot all 
put the life into our parts. Well, Smithers, not in bed?” 

“No, sir. Sixty-five pounds ten.” 

Thanks to our Sir Peter. 
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For the officers had set the fashion, and it was a fact that we were 
to have a crowded house. The squire sent a groom four miles on 
horseback for a private box. The clergyman took another. The 
retired draper another; and there was a fight for the other three. 
In fact, by four o’clock there was not a reserved seat to be had in 
the house, and of course that meant a bumper for pit and gallery. 

At three o’clock I had rung the bell, and the landlord had come 
in smiling. 

“Landlord,” I said, “I want something nice by four o’clock. 
Now don’t say a chop or a steak, for I could not stand them.” 

“No, sir, of course not, sir; but if you wouldn’t mind Mr. 
Stickley, sir—travels in hardware goods, sir—he’s ordered a very 
nice little dinner, sir; fried soles, roast fowl, bit of ’am, and a 
. roley-poley pudding. If you wouldn’t mind joining him.” 

* Not another word, good host,” I cried; and I longed for the 
coming of the Manchester man, so that we might fraternize. 

As keen, gentlemanly, and well-informed a man as I ever met, 
and the dinner was delicious. He insisted upon opening a bottle 
of sherry, as he told me how he had 4 great love for the drama, had 
played en amateur, and said he should take a seat in the boxes. 

* Not one left,” I said. 

** Glad to hear it, my dear sir,” he wai. “Your health. Not 
such a very bad glass of sherry, eh? This isa very good glass of 
sherry,” he continued in a droll voice, “eh? Poor old Rabian, that 
loon here. I’m an old pittite, I shall sit in the pit.” 

“That you shall not,” I said, “you shall have a chair by the 
prompter.” 

“* Agreed,” he said; and we finished that chicken to such an 
extent that the wonder was how the roley-poley pudding-dish went 
out so empty. 

“Now a cigar and a cup of coffee,” I said, “followed by an 
hour’s calm digestion, and I shall be ready for anything. Hullo, 
Smithers, just in time for a glass of wine, eh? What’s the 
matter ? ” 

** Finlayson went off by the 1.20 train, sir; said he wouldn’t 
stand it any longer.” 
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“T only found it out just now, sir,” cried Smithers. ‘‘ What 
shall we do?” R 
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Oh, it was dreadful, to have waited months for success, to have 
spent our last shillings with patience, sorrow, and hope, and now 
to fail like this. 


I sat down and held my head between my hands, trying to 
think out some plan. 

“ The part,” I at length said, “ must be read by the prompter.” 

“ What!” cried my dinner companion; “play the School for 
Scandal without a Sir Peter ? it couldn’t be done.” 

“ But it must be done,” I said bitterly. 

“ My dear sir,” said my friend, “ do you know that there will 
be half a regiment of soldiers, and half the crew of a man-of-war 
behind the officers, and if you don’t give them what they’ve paid 
to see, there ’ll be a riot.” 

I was dumb, and sat helplessly gazing at the speaker. 

“ Smithers,” I said at last, “the money must be returned, the 
theatre closed. No performance.” 

My voice sounded hollow, and I began to wonder how the 
landlord was to be paid. ‘ 

“Return the money, sir? close the house, sir?” faltered 
Smithers. 

“No,” said my new friend, Mr. Elder. “TI’ll play Sir Peter 
m ad 

* You?” I exclaimed, thrusting back my chair as he rose, took 
out his snuff-box, tapped it, and took a pinch with so courtly an 
air, that I mentally clothed him in lavender grey and powder, saw 
his shrunken legs in his silk stockings, and the lace ruffles itd 
over his thin white hands. ‘ You play Sir Peter?” 

“ Why not?” hesaid. ‘‘ Have you any one else ?” 

“* N-no,”’ I faltered. ‘“‘ But——” 

“Don’t let ’s waste time,” he replied. “Give mea book. I 
know the comedy well.” 

“« But think, my dear sir.” 

** When an old bachelor marries a young wife, what is he 
to expect ?”’ he began, in such a tone of voice, and with such a 
look that Smithers clasped his hands, and, hardly knowing what to 
do, I placed the part in his hands, thinking that after all it would 
be better than having it simply read. 

**You’ll coach me on all you can,” he said quietly; and then, 
taking the book, he’ read hard, walking up and down the room, till 
I was forced to go to the theatre, where the first person I set eyes 

upon was the printer’s boy. 
I had forgotten him, but soon sent him to a good place, not in 
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the pit, for it was crammed, but in a chair by the prompter, to bis 
intense delight. 

Then I had to turn to the company, who flowed round to know 
if we were to play without a Sir Peter. 

“Yes, yes,” I cried, pompously, to give them confidence. 
** Dress, dress, quick! I have a splendid Sir Peter here.” 

While the farce was being played, I dressed our Sir Peter 
myself, and, as far as appearances wént, he was admirable. Then 
I made my own toilet, noticing all the while how busily and well 
the little man was rehearsing. 

At last, up went the curtain, and my heart throbbed with 
pleasure and dread, for the house was crammed and in excellent 
temper, and the first scene went capitally. 

“Tell me exactly when to go on, and be ready to prompt,” 
said our Sir Peter quietly. ‘I shall act the part my fashion, and 
not trust to yours.” 

With my heart in my mouth I launched him at the proper 
moment, and felt a strange interest in the little, elderly figure as he 
went on, was received with plenty of applause, and ignoring all the 
stage directions, delivered his lines in a way that brought down 
the house, it was so natural, so true to life, that the andience did 
not detect the many sentences he did not speak, nor the many lines 
that Sheridan had never written. 

Then came the scene with Lady Teazle, who was an admirable 
actress, and we all watched it from the side, a buzz of whispers 
rising as first one and then another saw that our Sir Peter was no- 
where in hia stage knowledge, while Lady Teazle’s representations 
were at first nervous, troubled, angry, and then on the point 
of breaking down, answering our Sir Peter, standing anywhere but 
in the supposed-to-be-orthodox places. He never once looked at 
the audience, and often turned his back upon it, but at the end of 
two or three minutes we were all electrified, for it was the real en- 
counter between the old jealous husband and his young wife; true 
natural points were made, and both artists in turn made their exits 


amidst a storm of applause, which was continued till they returned 
to answer their call. 


Lady Teazle came to me in tears. 

“T won’t, I can’t go on again,” she cried. “‘ He don’t know 
his lines; he never crosses at the right times ; he is all wrong from 
beginning to end, and gags horribly.” 

It was not to be denied. Sir Peter went off on the wrong side, 
crossed when he had no business so to do, and took the stage in 
@ way. such as we had never seen before. But all the same it 
was Sir Peter, the angry, bitter, crotchety old man that Sheridan 
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meant to paint, and the audience never once recognised the glaring 
errors that were patent to all of us. 

At last, when it came to the screen scene, where the poor old 
man breaks down over his troubles, and confides to Joseph how he 
has provided for Lady Teazle, the genuine tears ran down his 
cheeks, and there were moistened handkerchiefs fluttering all over 
the house. 

Then came the change. Peter’s almost childish delight at 
finding Joseph with the supposed little French milliner, his cachin- 
nation and confidential by-play to Charles were wonderful. Lastly, 
his exclamation : 

“ Lady Teazle! by all that’s damnable !” 


fairly electrified the house, and the drop fell amidst a noise that was 
deafening. 

It did not matter how the rest of the comedy went, for the feat 
was achieved; but even here the uxorious, forgiving, old husband 
was so admirably conceived that we all forgot the “ gagging” and 
slips, with the strange business introduced, in the reality of the 
playing from beginning to end. 

“Well?” I said at last to Lady Teazle. 

‘* He’s grand!” she cried. “ Ah, if he only knew his part.” 

“ Hush!” I said; “ he saved us to-night.” 

After a regular hand-shaking, I got him out of his old costume, 
and back to the Bald-Faced Stag, where we had supper, and over 
a cigar afterwards I thanked him as sincerely as ever man was 
thanked. 

** But why don’t you take to it?” I said. 

He looked up at me, and smiled in his curious way. 

“* Sentiment, sir, sentiment. No, my dear sir, I am a man of 
business, and shall be so tothe end. The fact is—I tell you as I 
daresay we shall never meet again—you think that I acted well 
to-night ?” 

“Well, sir? It was grand—the biggest thing I have seen.” 

*‘ Nonsense! ” he said, smiling and taking snuff; “I did not 
act at all. I know that play too well; it resembled my own life. 
I only felt that it was real, and made myself Sir Peter for the 
time. I leave early to-morrow ; good night.” 

“Yes, he’s right,” I said to myself. “ But we cannot all 
put the life into our parts. Well, Smithers, not in bed?” 

“No, sir. Sixty-five pounds ten.” 

Thanks to our Sir Peter. 
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HE Poer Lavregarz is not the only writer who has made the story of 

Fair Rosamond the groundwork of a play. In or about 1707 Addison 
brought out an opera on the subject, the music being composed by Thomas 
Clayton, In the course of the century the piece was twice revived, each 
time with new music. Though rich in beauties of diction, it never won 
popular favour. In 1653, a Henry I. and Henry II. “by William Shak- 
spere and Robert Davenport ” was entered on the bovks of the Stationers’ 
Company, but through the escapade of Warburton’s cook only the title of 
the play is now known. Then we have a Henry II, king of England, 
with the death of Rosamond, by John Bancroft (1693); a Henry and 
Rosamond, by William Hawkins, son of the learned serjeant who wrote 
on Crown law (1749) ; a Henry I/., by William Shirley, better known by 
the Black Prince (about 1780); a Henry IT., with the Fall of Rosamond, 
by Thomas Hull (1774), and the tragedy published by Ireland with 
Vortigern, Hull's play was once put in rehearsal at Hull, the part of the 
Queen being allotted to a Mrs. Montague, This lady, actuated by some 
jealousy of the representative of Rosamond, thought to spoil the effect of 
the performance by reading the lines put into her Majesty’s mouth ; the 
audience, however, would not have it, and at last—never having looked at 
the book—she drew herself up to her full height, cried “Curse you all,” 
and swept off the stage with magnificent scorn. 

THE desirability of establishing a national theatre has been so frequently 
discussed in these pages that we need only chronicle the appearance of Mr. 
J. R. Planché’s pamphlet on the subject. The veteran author cites the 
following as the three important objects which such an institute is intended 
to advance :—The revival of the masterpieces of the great dramatists of 
the last three centuries ; the production of plays of the highest class, which, 
for commercial reasons, have never been represented ; and the general 
cultivation of histrionic art, such as is carried on by the Thédtre Frangais. 
Mr, Planché estimates that £20,000 would cover the expenses of a season 
of eight months, and the receipts, with a scale of prices running from one 
shilling to seven, he estimates at £250 per week. The capital sum, in 
default of Government assistance, he proposes should be raised by sub- 
scription. 

“ Tue other evening,” says Zhe Players for January, 1860, “ we wended 
our way towards Crosby Hall, where we were informed that Mr. Henry 
Irving was about to read Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons. We recollected that 
Mr. Irving was a gentleman of considerable talent and a great favourite 
in the provinces, We have often seen his name honourably figuring in 
the columns of our provincial contemporaries. Now, instead of finding 
the usual conventional ‘ mediocrity,’ which would seem to characterise the 
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dramatic veader, we were gratified by hearing the poetical Lady of Lyons 
poetically read by a most accomplished elocutionist, who gave us not only 
words, but that finer indefinite something which proves incontestably and 
instantaneously that the firé of genius is in the artist. Claude's picture of 
his imaginary home was given with such feeling as to elicit a loud burst 
of approval from his hearers, as also many other passages in the play. 
The characters were well marked, egpecially Beaus¢atit and Madame 
Deschapelles, whilst the little part of Glavis was very pleasingly given. 
Mr. Irving was frequently interrupted by the applause of his numerous 
and delighted audience, and at the conclusion was unanimously called to 
receive their marks of approval.” 

Tux following extracts from New York criticisms on a performance of 
Lohengrin will speak for themselves :—Tribune—‘ The performance last 
night was in most respects delightful. . . . In the Elsa of Gerster we 
discovered a most sympathetic, tender and fascinating picture of one of the 
loveliest of heroines, a picture true to the high ideal and full of apparently 
unstudied elegance and sweet simplicity. No one can come away 
from such a graceful personation in a spirit of fault-finding. . 
Campanini is not merely as good as he used to be ; he is better. . : 
Ortruda found a superb representative in Lablache. . . . Foli was a 
satisfactory King, and Franceschi a good Herald.” Herald—‘ It is 
scarcely possible that those among the audience who know anything about 
Wagner's music, or who have ever listened to a performance of Lohengrin 
before, could have left the Academy with the most favourable impressions. 
Indeed it may be asserted that it is scarcely possible to conceive of a per- 
formance of Lohengrin more thoroughly incomplete and wretched. Campa- 
nivi made a most brilliant Lohengrin, and Foli a majestic and excellent 
voiced King, but both Gerster and Arditti signally failed. ... . Loh- 
engrin was given last evening in a fashion quite unique for its disgraceful 
rendering and mutilated shape.” 

Le Moliégriste, a monthly review, has been established in Paris by 
M. Georges Monval, Archiviste of the Comédie Frangaise. Among the 
contributors are MM. Olaretie, F. Coppée, Fournel, Ed. Fournier, A. 
Houssaye, Paul Lacroix, Sarcey, Ed. Thierry, and A. Vitu. “On a 
beaucoup fait,” the editor says, “pour Moliére ; l'Angleterre a fait plus 
encore pour Shakespeare. Il y a, chez nos voisins, un Musée Shakes- 
pearien, une Bibliothéque Shakespearienne, il y a surtout une Sociééé- 
Shakespeare. Nous avons révé d’établir tout cela chez nous pour notre 
Moliére, et c’est dans ce triple but que nous commengons modestement par 
une petite revue spéciale qui sera un trait d’union, un intermédiaire, un 
lien de correspondance et de sympathique confraternité entre les admira- 
teurs passionnés de celui que Boileau nommait le grand Contemplateur.” 

Tune is a clause in the lease of Drury Lane Theatre that the scenery 
and properties employed there shall belong henceforth to the renters. Un- 
aware of this, Mr. Boucicault, in view of the production of ormosa, hired 
some expensive rare bouts and drawing-room furniture. The piece being 
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withdrawn, Mr. Boucicault proceeded to remove the articles, and was then 
informed as to how matters stood. The author-actor soon devised a means 
of extricating himself from the difficulty. One afternoon a man in his 
confidence called at the theatre, and after transacting some business with 
the utmost gravity, invited the custodian of the articles to have a “ bit of 
dinner” with him at the Albion. The invitation was promptly accepted, 
and in less than half an hour the bouts and furniture were far away from 
the theatre. 

Mr. A. Brereroy, of Liverpool, writes to us with reference to the 
remarks made in our last number on Mr. Irving’s view as to the portraits 
in Hamlet. Quoting the description commencing, “ What a grace was 
seated on his brow,” he says, “Is it likely, nay, even possible, that such a 
portrait would have been allowed to exist? What would the sight of it 
have been to Claudius? Then the place! Outside the door leading to 
the bed-chamber, ‘that chamber which has been desecrated by the faith- 
less Queen.’ Even supposing that Claudius had allowed it to remain 
there, would the Queen have done so, with the contrast always before her 
between the two men? Out of respect to Hamlet’s memory it might have 
been allowed to remain until his mother’s marriage, but certainly not later.” 


Mr. Witue Devtscn in a letter to the New York Mercury says he is 
delighted with his experiences as Mr. Boucicault’s manager. The great 
original playwright was so angelically eloquent pending the preliminary 
negotiations that Mr. Deutsch scorned the idea of a written contract, 
feeling more than assured by Mr. Boucicault’s voluntary verbal propo- 
sitions. “The engagement,” says Mr. Deutsch, “has resulted in causing 
me to realize a social and pecuniary felicity rarely accorded to any 
manager. Practically I paid all expenses, while my dear friend Boucicault 
feigned contentment with the entire receipts as his share. Henceforth I 
shall avoid Boucicault in this world, and shall neither smoke, drink, nor 
swear, in fact I shall pray three times daily during the remainder of 
my life in order to make assurance doubly sure that we will not meet 
hereafter.” 

An atrocious murder was committed in Texas on the 20th March. 
Currie, a railroad detective, spoke rudely to an actress in the waiting-room 
at the Marshall railway station, and on being remonstrated with by Mr. 
Porter and Mr. Maurice Barrymore, the actors, who were with her at the 
time, incontinently shot them. Mr. Porter died soon afterwards, and 
Mr. Barrymore—a Cambridge man, by the way—is in a critical state. 
The murderer is under arrest. 

Mrs. Roussy died of consumption at Wiesbaden on the 19th April. 
The fourth daughter of the late Dr. Downe, Inspector-General in the 
Army Medical Department, she made hor first appearance in London at 
the Queen’s Theatre in 1869, and her performances in ’7wiat Axe and 
Crown and Joan‘of Arc attracted a good deal of attention. Her success 


was due rather to rare personal beauty than to any special talents for 
the stage. 
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Bt the Play. 





IN LONDON. 


TYXHE Lady of Lyons has been revived at the Lyceum Theatre, 
with Mr. Irving as Melnotte and Miss Terry as Pauline. 

The fact argues nothing less than high moral courage on the part 
of the actor. From a theatrical point of view the character of the 
gardener’s son is inferior to that of the woman he imposes upon, 
and this inferiority is all the more manifest when the latter is re- 
presented me an actress of rare gifts and attainments. Broadly 
speaking, Mr. oe has no reason to repent his temerity. His 
elnotte will not take rank with his best impersonations outside 
the Shaksperean drama, any more, perhaps, than the part of the 
Duke Aranza is associated with the memory of Edmund Kean. 
For this the dramatist himself is mainly responsible. Melnotte is 
placed beyond the pale of-sympathy from the beginning of the 
second act. The mawkishness of his love might be overlooked, but 
the means by which he wins the affections of the woman for whom 
he is supposed to cherish a romantic affection hardly admits of 
palliation. Again, while the bent of Mr. Irving’s genius is essen- 
tially in the direction of the natural, the Lady of Lyons is as artificial 
and stilted as a classical French comedy of the last century, and 
the incidents, though suggested by a story of real life, can hardly 
be said to come within the limits of probability. Nevertheless, 
Mr, Irving passes through the ordeal with good success. Like 
Rachel, he can infuse ae, or the semblance of reality, into the 
unreal, Even when the dramatist is at his furthest from natural 
truth this power is still made evident. The conception of the 
character is remarkably new. Mr. Irving’s Claude is not the 
buoyant stripling hitherto set before us as the gardener’s son. He 
is a man of strong passions, resolute will, and romantic sentiment. 
Had he lived in Paris when the Revolution broke out he would 
have become one of the leaders of the movement. The bitterness 
of a hopeless love combines with resentment at the contumely 
he has experienced to deliver him into the hands of Beauséant. 
But as soon as the gloom of mad passion has subsided his 
sense of honour makes itself felt. It may be seen in the settled 
agg unrelieved by a k of gaiety, which sets upon 
im throughout the second act, even as he listens to the 
ardent speeches of Pauline. It may be seen in the quiet 
yet earnest deference he pays her in the cottage, the depth 
of every expression of remofse, and the avidity with which 
he seizes the opportunity of redeeming what he has lost. Im- 
personated in this way, the character enlists as much sympathy 
as the story will possibly allow. Then the points made in the 
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performance are many and effective. It would take some space to 
enumerate all, but attention may be directed to the transition from 
joyous hope to poignant anguish as Gaspard proceeds with his tale, 
the contending feelings with which he reads and re-reads Beau- 
séant’s letter, the description of the Palace on the banks of the 
~ Lake of Como, and the temporary farewell to Pauline on the terrace 

in the garden of her father’s house. It is objected that Mr. Irving’s 
restless manner and hurried delivery detract from the effect of his 
first scene ; but, although they might be modified with advantage, 
they are substantially in harmony with the character of a man 
whose mind is in a ferment through love and afterwards through 
hate. Beauties of elocution and picturesque deportment are all 
very well in their way, but should always be subordinated to the 
illustration of character. It remains to be added that Mr. Irving 
has some surprises for us in the matter of costume: in the first act 
he wears a velvet shooting-coat in place of the blue blcuse hitherto 
adopted; the soi-disant Prince appears in a surcoat of maroon 
velvet; Colonel Morier bears a close resemblance to General 
Bonaparte. Altogether Mr. Irving’s acting cannot be said to lower 
his reputation in any degree. Miss Terry’s interpretation of Pauline 
is open to the objection that it gives undue prominence to one side 
of the character. The part, as the second title of the piece shows, 
is compounded of love and pride ; Miss Terry gives us all the former 
but very little of the latter. Even in the first burst of anguish 
which follows the discovery of the truth—even as in imagination 
she hears her name derisively bandied from mouth to mouth in 
Lyons—her love asserts itself above all. This is the only blemish 
which the most captious spectator can perceive in the per- 
formance. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to convey 
an adequate idea of the artless grace and brightness of the 
lighter scenes, her tenderness in the garden, the conflict of 
opposite feelings in the cottage, and the pathetic scenes in the last 
act. Especially beautiful is her mute acting while Melnotte is 
speaking of his love and describing his palace; her eyes swim, her 
ears seem to be drinking in music, her very existence seems ready 
to be breathed forth in a sigh of silent delight. Anything more 
graceful and winsome and pathetic than this impersonation can 
hardly be corceived. Mr. Walter Lacy emerges from his long 
retirement to play Damas, and as that bluff and caustic yet genial 
son of Mars proves how greatly the stage has lost by his absence. 
The part of Beauséant is scarcely suited to Mr. Forrester, who, 
however, does not fail to endow it with much importance. Miss 
Pauncefort is beyond reproach as the widow, and Mrs. Chippen- 
dale’s Madame Deschappelles would be perfect if it were not for a 
little excess of colour. High praise, too, may be awarded to Mr. 
Bellew for his Glavis, who in his hands is just such a butterfly as 
might be supposed, to flutter in the returning sunshine after the 
storm of the Revolution. The other parts are all in safe keeping. 
The scenery, it may be added, is of more than average excellence, 
and goes with the dresses and appointments to form a faithful 
picture of France in the days of the Directory. 


' Aprer an uninterrupted run of over four years for Our Boys at 
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the Vaudeville, it comes inevitably to pass that any new play pro- 
duced by Messrs. James and Thorne to stand the test of a 
comparison which can scarcely be favourable, since all who see 
The Girls are sure to have seen Our Boys, and to expect to find that 
comedy adequately followed up. Viewing the new piece from a 
fairer standpoint, and judging it upon its intrinsic merits, we may 
pronounce it a typical specimen of its author’s stage-work. The Girls, 
with all Mr. Byron’s command of witty dialogue and his power of 
drawing individual characters capable of being made thoroughly 
effective by the actors to whom they are entrusted, is injured, as a 
work of art, by the weakness with which its serious interest is 
manipulated, and by the impotent conclusion to which a brilliant 
opening is allowed to lead. While we are merely intended to laugh 
over the contrast between the suitors of the two heroines, between 
the unassuming good breeding of a poor sculptor and the vulgar 
self-assertion of a rich cad, nothing could be better or more telling 
than the dramatist’s treatment of his materials. The only serious 
flaw indeed to be discovered in the comedy up to the end of its 
second act is the lack of probability in the acceptance by Mr. Clench 
of so offensive a man as Mr. Plantaganet G. Potter as his son-in-law 
for a daughter whom he is anxious to see happily settled in life; but 
we readily forgive the mistake of over-colouring Mr. Potter’s repulsive 
qualities for the opportunity thus given to Mr. James for an elaborate 
and absolutely consistent portrait of the obtrusive snob more often 
encountered perhaps in the betting ring than “in the City.”” With 
Mr. Thorne to provide in the modest and sentimentally-inclined 
sculptor an admirable foil to Potter’s loudness and hopeless vul- 
garity, with Mr. Farren and Miss Larkin to indicate cleverly the 
opposite influences in the Girls’ parents which favour the preten- 
sions of two such sons-in-law, and with Miss Bishop and Miss 
Illington to present an agreeable if not very powerful sketch of the 
young ladies both before and after their marriage, this earlier half 
of the comedy is as bright and amusing as need be desired. When 
however the outcome of the contrasted characteristics of the two 
men has to be delineated, The Girls proves deficient in dramatic 
forse. The pecuniary ruin of the rich people, the suffering of the 
poor ones, and the reform of Mr. Potter under the chastening 
influence of adversity, might very well form the subject of a novel, 
but they do not in themselves possess the requisites for 2 comedy 
plot. The last act certainly needs alteration if The Girls is to 
win the popularity deserved by it as a whole. It is eminently 
satisfactory to find that the art of Mr. James and Mr. Thorne has 
not suffered from a spell of monotonous labour, and it is pleasant 
to be able to forecast a probable career for the new comedy which 
need not form a startling contrast to that enjoyed by any other 
successful piece save Our Boys. 

Mr. Wi11s’s new play, Ellen, or Love’s Cunning, has been with- 
drawn from the b of the Haymarket Theatre for the recon- 
struction which it so sadly needed, especially in its last two acts. 
It will therefore be sufficient to note that Hilen is well worth any 
trouble that its author may be induced to spend upon it. No better 
work has ever been done by him than that which gives such charm 
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to many of its scenes both humorous and sentimental; and it 
would have been made matter for grave regret if the inevitable 
failure brought about by the impotent development of a hazy plot 
had been suffered to doom the whole play to sudden and lasting 
oblivion. The leading errors which have to be corrected are the 
deficiency of obvious connection between the compromising ante- 
cedents of the heroine and share in the action in the story, the 
unintelligibility of the motives of the Jesuit priest who brings 
about the catastrophe of the plot, and the failure to secure the 
audience’s sflabiethey for the heroine’s exercise of gross deception 
towards her lover. It will be well too to connect more closely with 
the main subject of the play the interesting character of ‘om Pye, 
so fresh and original in its conception and so effective in the treat- 
ment bestowed upon it by Mr. Charles Kelly; and it is desirable 
to bring the play, even at the cost of ruthless compression and of 
the excision of passages very admirable in themselves, within the 
limits of four acts at most. As a matter of record it may be worth 
while to note that the principal characters were powerfully played 
by Messrs. Kelly, Terriss, and Anson, and prettily, if without the 
requisite strength, by Miss Florence Terry and Miss Blanche 
Henri. . 

Tue Italian opera season appears likely to prove unusually 
interesting. The new managers of the Royal Italian Opera appear 
to be resolved that there shall be no visible diminution of the 
energy which characterised the management of their lamented 
father, and Mr. Mapleson has done his utmost to rival the exer- 
tions of his new competitors. Up to this time no new works 
have been produced at either house. At the Royal Italian Opera 
a number of débuts have been made, and most of the new-comers 
have proved to be highly acceptable. Amongst the latter may 
be mentioned Mlle. Turolla, who made her début as Margherita in 
Gounod’s Faust. Although very young she exhibits exceptional 
intellectuality and grace as an actress, and her voice is bright, re- 
sonant, and sympathetic. Her command of expression, both vocal 
and facial, is remarkable, and there seems every likelihood that 
she will become a “dramatic” prima donna of far more than 
average distinction. Mlle. Schon, a young Danish artist, with a 
pure soprano voice of considerable compass and great flexibility, 
made a great success in the réle of the Queen in Les Huguenots. 
Whether she is more than a mere vocalist remains to be seen, 
but it is likely that she may be found equal to the principal 
parts in the “light” soprano repertory. Mlle. Pasqua, a mezzo- 
soprano of great promise, made a successful début as Leonora in 
Iq Faworita. She is an impressive and graceful actress, and her 
voice within the legitimate compass of the mezzo-soprano is re- 
sonant and flexible. Signor Nouvelli, a tenor with a sym- 
pathetic voice and a refined style, made a fair success at his début 
as Limillo in Marta, and Signor Corsi proved himself an efficient 
second tenor in the réle of Rambaldi in Les Huguenots. Two new 
basses, Signori Silvestri and Vidal, proved to be useful and intel- 
— artists, although neither of them possesses the low notes 
which are required in basso profondo réles. Signor Sylva, a 
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Belgian tenore robusto, made a considerable success in the title- 
character of Roberto il Diavolo, and is likely to fill the réle of Tann- 
hiiuser later on in the season. Of the other artists, whose qualities 
are familiar to the musical public, it is unnecessary at present to 
say anything. Her Majesty’s Opera opened on the 26th ult. with 
the perennial Carmen, in which Mile. Minnie Hauk and Signor 
Campanini resumed the réles of Carmen and Don José. 

Mr. G. W. Goprrey is to be heartily congratulated upon having 
at length followed up his Queen Mab with a comedy which fully 
justifies the promise held out by his Haymarket production. Le 
Fils de Famille had, it is true, been already introduced upon the 
English stage in the plays known as The Lancers and The Dis- 
carded Son; but there was plenty of room for an adaptation 
so fresh and so competent as that given at a Court matinée 
last week under the happy title of T’he Queen’s Shilling. Mr. 
Godfrey’s dialogué is throughout excellent in its natural ease, its 
point, and its taste; and though he has not succeeded in making 
the plot altogether probable in its conduct, he has lost none of 
the spirit which makes it interesting even when it most boldly out- 
rages the possibilities of social and military life. The soldiers are 
changed into the typical representatives of an English cavalry regi- 
ment designated as the 19th Lancers, and every trace save one—a 
reference of the hero to his mother in a tone which English scape- 
graces do not generally apostrophize their parents—of the French 
origin of the play is successfully obliterated. The story of Le 
Fils de Famille deals with an imbroglio brought about by a young 
man of birth and position who having enlisted as a private meets 
while serving in the ranks a lady also, for reasons of the moment, 
assuming a social position inferior to that which belongs to her. 
For a brief spell the young soldier is persuaded to secretly abandon 
his uniform, and while at an evening party he meets the colonel of his 
regiment, whom he discovers to be betrothed to the girl with whom 
he has fallen in love while she is playing at being a barmaid at an 
inn. Forthwith young Maitland enters into the lists against his 
superior officer, whom he takes pleasure in provoking, not always 
after a fashion worthy of a man who is, or has been, accustomed to 
the usages of polite society. He openly jeers at Colonel Daunt’s 
singing, makes extremely rude speeches, and finally in a species of 
sham duel aggravates the old man till he is worthily punished for 
his insolence by being run through the arm. On the Colonel’s 
discovery of his identity Esmonde is, of course, in his power, as 
he cannot even “buy himself out” without Daunt’s consent, and 
as he is liable to heavy punishment for his offence in breaking out 
of the guard-room, and donning the evening dress of ordinary life. 
But Colonel Daunt exhibits a manly gees such as his youthful 
rival does not possess, and Esmonde is made happy by winning 
both his liberty and his love. Before this is accomplished a good 
deal of preposterous incident has to be employed, and it is a blot 
on the play that the hero, who should have all our sympathies, 
estranges them by some very ill-bred conduct. But in spite of 
these Sefects, which the adapter could not well remedy, the comedy- 
interest of The Queen’s Shilling never flags, and its several cha- 
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racters afford the materials for bright and telling impersonations 
on the part of the principal artists engaged in the representation. 
Mr. Hare as Colonel Daunt gives an admirable study of the mar- 
tinet officer who has a heart, though he does not wear it on his 
sleeve; and the marvellous art with which he simulates a face 
and figure familiar on parade and in Pall Mall is equalled by the 
finished force by which the inner nature of the man is depicted in 
voice, manner, and personal bearing. By Mr. Kendal a distinct 
artistic advance is made in his sketch of Daunt’s light-hearted 
young rival, whose impertinence he makes as little offensive as it 
well could be ; and Mrs. Kendal, if occasionally too much inclined 
to take the audience into her confidence, misses no point of the 
character created by Rose Chéri, and makes it thoroughly enter- 
taining. In minor parts Mrs. Gaston Murray and Miss Kate 
Phillips act remarkably well; and Mr. Herbert, as well as Mr. 
McKintosh, add to the completeness of a singularly perfect and 
even performance. The accuracy with which the military sur- 
roundings of the play were at this morning premiére indicated was 
worthy of the Court, and Mr. Godfrey has thus, like Mr. Hare, 
every reason to be satisfied with the result of the venture. 

THE new comedy with which Mr. Bruce has opened the Royalty 
proves to be a somewhat vulgar but decidedly clever adaptation 
from the French. Crutch and Toothpick, as Mr. Sims’s play is 
suggestively called, deals with the antagonism between idle gentility 
and hard-working commerce ; and as commerce is here cursed with 
a lack of refinement and savoir faire not now usual amongst 
London merchants its ultimate defeat by its “swell” rival is of 
course inevitable. The farcical course of the comedy is amusing, and 
more than one of its scenes give abundant promise for the future 
work of its author when he shall have matured and toned down his 
style. Mr. Edgar Bruce in the chief réle, and Miss Lottie Venne 
in a minor one, both play with spirit and judgment, the latier a 
quality which would have saved Mr. C. Groves from some unneces- 
sary over-acting in a strong part. Mr. Bruce and Miss Venne are 
extremely successful in the musical absurdity— The Zoo, by Messrs. 
Sullivan and B. Rowe—which follows and which would be well 
worth hearing if only for Miss Venne’s piquante rendering of a 
clever if not very pleasant ditty allotted to a sham ingénue. 

Or Esmeralda it is sufficient to note that the new Gaiety 
burlesque provides the usual Gaiety performers with a suitable if 
not particularly ingenious vehicle for their customary achievements, 
and that Mr. Terry and Mr. Royce, Miss Farren and Miss Vaughan, 
do all that is necessary for it. The Folly Theatre was opened on 
Easter Monday by Madame Selina-Dolaro with The Dragoons, an 
English adaptation by Mr. Henry Hersée of Les Dragons de Villars, 
the chef d’e@uvre of Maillart. In the character of Rose Friquet 
Madame Dolaro is irresistibly fascinating. Mr. F. H. Celli is 
an excellent Belamy, and the audience are kept delighted by a 
succession of charming melodies connected by diverting dialogue. 

Last month a performance was given at the Haymarket Theatre 
in celebration of Mr. E. L. Blanchard’s long association with the 
stage. Miss Ellen Terry appeared in the Cyril’s Defeat, Miss Poole 
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sang “ Wapping Old Stairs,” and Money was played by a company 
including Miss Roselle, Mr. Neville, Mrs. John Wood, Mr. Sothern, 
and Mr. John §. Clarke. In the club scene Mr. Planche and other 
friends of Mr. Blanchard appeared as members. “I would not be 
so presumptuous,” Mr. Sala writes, “as to inquire with particularity 
as to what Mr. Blanchard’s age may be; but I know that when 
I first made his acquaintance, in the year 1846, he seemed to me a 
gentleman of mature years and vast theatrical experience. Did he 
know Macklin ? ” 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


Ar Easter, as is usually the case, there was a marked revival of 
activity in provincial theatricals. Birmingham playgoers were 
particularly fortunate, for Mr. Sothern and Mr. Toole appeared 
almost simultaneously before them, the one at the Royal and the 
other at the Prince of Wales’s. Mr. Sothern’s character was 
Dundreary. ‘“ One might easily imagine,’’ says the Daily Gazette, 
“that after presenting the same character between five thou- 
sand and six thousand times in various parts of the globe the 
actor would lose some of the freshness and charm of manner which 
characterised his earlier performances. It would be so easy ina 
part like Dundreary, where caricature is the highest quality aimed 
at, to pander to the guffaws which exaggeration produces among 
a large section of playgoers, and so to overstep the border line 
of legitimate caricature. Many actors whose earlier efforts have 
been judicious interpretations of high-class comedy have committed 
egregious errors of judgment in this respect. But it cannot be 
said that Mr. Sothern has done so. His Dundreary is the Dun- 
dreary of old—the Dundreary which impressed itself with such 
vividness and originality when we first saw him many years ago.” 
“The coming visits of Mr. Toole,” says the Daily Mail, “ are 
surrounded in the eyes of most people by a halo of pleasurable 
anticipation. The very mention of his name suggests something 
intensely comical—something to compel our laughter, to elevate 
the corners of our mouths whether we will it or not; to bring forth 
our heartiest guffaws if we only incline in anything like an appre- 
ciable degree to the indulgence of unrestrained feeling. Under 
these generally-accepted circumstances, it is most fit and proper that 
Mr. Toole should be here at holiday time, especially at a period when 
the conditions of out-door life are calculated to exercise over us such a 
depressing influence as the present.” The chief novelty of the month 
was A Wife’s Victory, produced at Liverpool by the Beatrice com- 
pany. The story is not unconventional: there isa struggle between 
rank and intellect,and thekernel of the plot is supplied by the undying 
attachment of a woman to a man who, to annoy a coquettish lover, 
marries one for whom he has but a cold respect. Neatly constructed, 
effectively written, and acted by Mr. Harvey, Miss Saville, Mr. 
Carter-Edwards, and Miss Saunders, the piece met with a very 
favourable reception. It is often averred that a man is never a 
prophet in his own country; yet, if we may judge from the applause 
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bestowed in Manchester on Mr. Sydney Grundy’s Snowball (the 
author is the son of the present Mayor of that city), we are justified 
in assuming that the proverb does not in all cases hold good. The 
allusion to this Strand comedy reminds us that Miss Swanborough 
and Mr. Vernon are on tour. The pidce de résistance will be 
Mammon, which, although an adaptation of M. Octave Feuillet’s. 
Montjoye, owes much to the same pen. The high merits of Mr. 
Vernon’s representation of the character of Sir Geoffrey Heriot 
are too well known to need fresh recognition here, and Miss 
Swanborough never fails to throw force and pathos into the cha- 
racter of the wife. Many other actors and actresses well known to 


London playgoers are also in the country—Miss Bateman, Mr. 
Barry Sullivan, &c. 


IN PARIS. 


By far the most important event to be chronicled this month is the 
revival at the Comédie Francaise of Ruy Blas. It is now too 
late in the day to advert to the history or the dramatic effectiveness 
of this play, which, although not seen on the French stage since 
1872, when it was represented at the Odéon, is recognised on all 
hands as one of M. Victor Hugo’s finest works. In almost all 
respects the acting is worthy of the traditions of the theatre. In 
the revival we have just mentioned, Mdlle. Bernhardt, then com- 
paratively unknown, represented the Queen; but it was reserved 
for the present performance to prove how thorough her grasp of 
the character is. In the second act, where the warmheartedness 
of the woman is exhibited in contrast with the icy stiffness of 
Spanish etiquette, and in the third, where her avowal of love for 
Ruy Blas does not induce her to forget that she is queen, the per- 
formance almost sets description at defiance. Ruy Blas, of course, 
is played by M. Mounet-Sully. Those who have come to regard 
him as an actor of an incurably extravagant style will be agreeably 
surprised by the quiet force of his declaration to the Queen; and 
it is worthy of note that the great scene with Don Salluste, which 
offers so many temptations to violence of speech and manner, is 
sustained with a vigour which never deviates into rant. The 
effect of the quiet sarcasm— 


“ Tenez ! 
Pour un homme d’esprit, vraiment, vous m’étonnez |” 


can hardly be suggested. M. Febvre is such a Don Salluste as 
Velasquez would have set before us; and Mdlle. Baretta, as 
Casilda, criticise the king’s letter with exquisite force. M. 
Coquelin scarcely realizes the idea of Don Cesar, but this is the 
only blemish in a performance which for general excellence and 
harmony has but seldom been surpassed. 

The Théitre Historique, now called the Thédtre des Nations, 
was re-opened by M. Bertrand, the dramatic critic, with Camille 
Desmoulins, a play in five acts, by M. Emile Moreau. The hero, 
it need hardly be said, is the pamphleteer and journalist of the 
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revolutionary epoch, and a sufficient idea of the plot of the piece 
will be conveyed if we say that the author departs in scarcely one 
instance from historical truth. Contrary to expectation, the 
author’s sympathies are a against the revolutionists, the 
consequence being that, instead of applauding, the gallery found 
it necessary to hiss. M. Achard and Madlle. Leblanc imper- 
sonated Camille and Lucille, but no acting could have saved 
so ill-constructed and feebly-written a piece from condem- 
nation. The Porte-Saint-Martin revived La Dame de Monsoreau, 
so well remembered in connexion with the name of Mélingue. The 
acting of M. Lafontaine as Chicot cannot be deemed inferior to 
that of his illustrious predecessor ; high praise, perhaps, but not 
undeserved. The latest novelty at the Odéon is a five-act drama in 
verse, Le Marquis de Kénilis, by M. Charles Lomon, whose maiden 
effort, Jean Dacier, proved so successful at the Théatre Francais 
about two years ago. The author, as in his previous play, selects 
the first Revolution as the background of his picture. Even if 
he had surpassed his previous achievement this would have been 
doubtful policy, and it unfortunately happens that Le Marquis de 
Kénilis displays a want of interest which, if we did not know that 
the piece was written before Jean Dacier, might lead us to augur 
unfavourably as to M. Lomon’s chances as a dramatist in the 
future. M. Pujol, Mdlle. Jullien, and M. Porel are in the cast, but 
the piece will not long remain in the affiches. 

Let us now turn to entertainments of a lighter character. The 
Opéra Comique, to begin with, has revived La Flute Enchantée, and 
the old theory that Mozart intended to glorify in it the principles 
of the —_ Revolution has again been started. Ifa man so exclu- 
sively devoted to art knew even the outline of those principles it 
would be a matter of wonder. Madame Carvalho, as Pamina, is, 
as before, beyond comparison, while Mdlle. Bilbaut-Vauchelet is 
much better as the Queen of Night than could have been antici- 
pated. In La Petite Mademoiselle, a new comic opera by M. Lecocq 
and MM. Meilhac and Halévy, the manager of the Renaissance has 
achieved yet another success. The score, indeed, is not so original 
and effective as in other works from the same pen, and the story, 
which takes us back to the days of the Fronde, is somewhat un- 
interesting. There was, however, enough in La Petite Mademoiselle 
to gain a favourable verdict. The burden of the piece falls upon 
Mdile. Granier and M. Vauthier, both of whom deserve high 
praise. The Vaudeville has brought out M. Gondinet’s new 
comedy, Les Tapageurs, the groundwork of which is substantially 
the same as that of Montjoye, and which, in spite of some very 
effective acting by M. Dupuis, Mdlle. Bartet, and M. Paul Berton, 
has fallen rather flat. 


IN BERLIN. 


Tue Royal Playhouse produced on the 20th March a new work 
by Herr Hugo Biirger, the author of Gabricle and Der F'rauenad- 
vocat. The new play is a comedy in four acts, entitled Die Frau ohne 
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Geist, and achieved a very marked success. The central figure is a 
aR girl of wealth and beauty, but generally regarded as not 
largely endowed with intellect. She marries an author, who shares 
the general opinion as to her lack of ability, but soon obtains con- 
vincing aiak that he is mistaken in this respect. Jealousy draws 
out the latent capacity of the young wife, and the scenes in which 
her character is developed are highly effective, and show the 
dramatic power of Herr Biirger in a very favourable light. The 
fortunes of three other couples are loosely connected with those of 
the heroine and her husband, and the fundamental defect of the 
new comedy is a superabundance of action, a defect which German 
critics are disposed to condone, as the national dramatists of the 
day generally err in the contrary direction. Fraiilein Meyer 
achieved a fresh success in the title-part, which she played naturally 
and gracefully, displaying moreover a creative power which has not 
been apparent in her rendering of tragic réles. Herr Ludwig was 
excellent as the husband, and, not to name all the minor parts, 
Herr Liedtcke played a war correspondent with great comic effect. 
The comedy has been repeated several times with increasing success, 
and will probably be played twice a week for some time to come, 
the admirable system of the Royal Playhouse not admitting of a 
continuous long run. The only other novelty of the month was a 
one-act comedy by Count Ulrich Baudissen, entitled Fiinfund- 
zwanzigtausend Thaler, a tedious duologue, which not even the 
finished skill of Frau Frieb-Blumauer and Herr Oberlaender could 
render attractive. A revival of Raupach’s entertaining piece, Vor 
Hundert Jahren, followed the comedietta, and restored the audience 
to good humour. Frau Olga Lewinsky played at the end of her 
engagement the leading parts in Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans 
and Kabale und Iiebe. These performances do not appear to have 
resulted, as had been expected, ina permanent engagement, though 
the lady would unquestionably be a valuable accession to the 
strength of the company. 

Ar the Residenz Theater, Frau Wolter, the great tragic actress 
of Vienna, has been starring in such pieces as Arria und Messalina, 
Hine vornehme Ehe (La Tentation of M. Octave Feuillet), and Marie 
Anne, oder Ein Weib aus dem Volke (Messrs. Dennery and Mallian). 
She was most successful in the last-named piece, representing with 
extraordinary power the unhappy woman who is compelled by the 
conduct of her drunken husband to part with her child, and when 
she seeks to recover the child is sent to a lunatic asylum. Her 
tragic intensity in certain scenes was well-nigh appalling. Alter- 
nately with this melodrama was given the Fourchambault, which is 
approaching its 100th representation. 

Arter many failures, which compelled the Wallner Theater to 
fall back again and again upon the successful Doctor Klaus, that 
merry house at last achieved a new success at the end of March by 
the production of a farcical-comedy by Herr Jacobsohn entitled 
Die Lachtaube, which abounds in lively situations and contains 
some effective sketches of low life in Hamburg, the local tone of 
which was well caught by the company, Friiulein Ernestine 
Wegener and Herr Engels being especially successful in exciting 
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the mirth of the audience. At the Stadt Theater, Friiulein Haver- 
land, who has left the Royal Playhouse, appeared at the end of 
March in Grillparzer’s Medea, playing the more passionate scenes 
with great effect, and as Conradine in Mosenthal'’s Deutsche Komé- 
dianten, a part less suited to her powers. The Ostend Theater has 
given with ill-success a new tragedy by Frau Bredow-Gérne, 
entitled Hypatia, and founded upon Kingsley’s well-known novel. 
The French company at the Saal Theater have unwisely essayed 
Dora, in which they fell far short of the interpretation of the 
German version at the Residenz Theater. On the other hand, they 
have given Nos Intimes with success. 


IN VIENNA. 


A comepy in four acts, by Herr Roderich Anschiitz, entitled Die 
Ehestifter, was the only new production at the Burgtheater during 
the past month. A banker, who has been twice married, has a 
daughter by each marriage. The elder, Auguste has given her 
affections to her father’s bookkeeper, but their union is delayed by 
the determination of the second wife that her own daughter shall 
be married before her stepdaughter. Auguste and her lover, there- 
fore, make strenuous efforts to find a husband for Seraphine, the 
younger daughter, but that: young lady is hard to please and will 
listen to the suit of no man who has loved before. At last a likely 
suitor is found in a certain Baron, who has led a fast life but pre- 
tends to be a perfect innocent. He, however, mistakes the elder 
for the younger sister, and the former, who is a whimsical girl, does 
not undeceive him, but enters with zest into the game of deceiving 
the deceiver. After making a declaration of love to Auguste, the 
Baron transfers his affections to Seraphine, and acts in such a free- 
and-easy manner that he is ordered out of the house. He refuses 
to go, and after a number of absurd scenes in which the comedy 
degenerates into farce, the piece concludes with the removal of the 
impediment which prevented the marriage of Auguste and the 
bookkeeper. ‘“ ‘and this,” writes a well-known critic, “is-called a 
German comedy, in which there is nothing German but the possi- 
bility of its being written, produced, and applauded in a German 
country.” The applause was mainly due to the acting, which was 
in every respect worthy of the leading theatre of Vienna. Frau 
Hartmann, as Auguste, played with great spirit and effect, making 
a decided hit in the scene with the Baron, in which she was ably 
os aca by Herr Hartmann. Herren Baumeister, Thimig, and 
Schone, were excellent in other parts. During the month Shak- 
+ ake Henry IV., parts one and two, and Henry V. were performed. 
he house was closed from the 6th to the 13th of April for the 
Easter vacation, and reopened on the 14th with the Winter’s Tale. 
Ar the Stadt-Theater the novelties of the month consist of a 
three-act farcical comedy, and three or four one-act pieces. The 
three-act piece, entitled Hin verhaéngnissvolles Bild, and written by 
Herr Adolph Schirmer, excited much mirth. The picture in ques- 
tion is that of a student whose feminine features have led an artist 
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to represent him in woman’s clothes ; the likeness passes from hand 
to hand, and when the young man appears amongst strangers in 
his own costume, he is suspected of being a woman in disguise, 
and this gives rise to incidents more amusing than decent. The 
humorous acting of Herr Bukovics had much to do with the 
success of the piece. A one-act comedietta by Herr Schlesinger, 
entitled Vogelfrei, containing many amusing hits at Russian policy, 
was very successful, Herr Tyrolt playing with much comic effect a 
Russian official who scents conspiracy and Nihilism in everything. 
Another little piece from the same pen, entitled Der Kopf auf dem 
Bilde, was also successful, satirizing effectively some of the artistic 
follies of the day. Two short works from the pen of Herr Julius 
Rosen were less satisfactory, and hardly require notice in our 
limited space. At the end of March, the Stadtheater adopted into 
its repertory the Gendre de M. Poirier of Messrs. Augier & Sandeau, 
under the title of Der Vornehme Schwiegersohn ; and though Herr 
Bassermann was hardly equal to the difficult character of the 
Marquis de Presles, the comedy produced its unfailing effect. 
Herr Tyrolt was fairly good as M. Poirier, and Frau Albrecht was 
quite good as Antoinette. 

Ar the Carl Theater nothing calls for notice but the production 
of a German version of the Coco of Messrs. Clairville, Grangé & 
Delacour, the hero of which is a parrot bequeathed by will to the 
mayor of a small town, coupled with an annuity of 20,000 francs 
as long as he should keep the bird safe and sound. The parrot is 
let loose by one of the disappointed next of kin of the testator, and 
the bird is vainly pursued throughout the three acts by the mayor 
and his friends to the total neglect of the functions of his office. 
Herr Knaack and his merry colleagues played this absurdity with 
so much verve as to gain for it a very favourable reception. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


In Milan, the weeks preceding Easter were dull as usual from a 
theatrical point of view. La a closed on the Ist April a season, 
which compares favourably with those of recent years, with a very 
fine performance of Verdi’s Don Carlos. The only novelty pro- 
d during the latter part of the season was the Maria Tudor of 
Signor Gomes, the Brazilian composer, whose Guarany and Fosca 
have attained success on the Italian stage. His new opera 
has had a very different fate ; a well-disposed audience grew adverse 
as the performance proceeded, and the last act was frequently 
interrupted by outbursts of disapprobation, nor has the work met 
with a more Teonseile reception at the hands of the critics. At 
the end of the dramatic season, the Manzoni Theatre produced 
Don Giovanni with such an inefficient operatic company that the 
first performance was the last, and the house remained closed till 
Easter. The only theatres that remained open during the early 
part of April were the Milanese, with its somewhat monotonous 
repertory of pieces in the Piedmontese dialect ; the Fossati, with a 
fairly good light operatic company, which, in addition to the familiar 
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works of Offenbach and Lecocq, produced-some less known speci- 
mens of the native opera buffa, such as the antiquated Colwmella of 
Fioravanti, which contains a very effective chorus of madmen; two 
minor houses, which need not be named, complete the list. For 
repeal jeg past Milan has been deprived of the enjoyment which 
it used to derive from the annual visit of a good French company. 
The French comedians who have recently visited Italy have not 
maintained the histrionic fame of their country, and have been 
far from equal to the better Italian a This spring, however, 
Italy has enjoyed the performances of the very efficient French 
artistes composing the Carrier-Rey company, who, after successful 
visits to Turin, Florence, Naples, and Rome, opened their season at 
the Manzoni Theatre in Milan on Easter day. Their programme is 
varied and attractive, ranging from such works as the Demi-Monde 
and the Marquis de Villemer to Lecocq’s Petit Duc and Hennequin’s 
Niniche. Their opening bill comprised La Cigale, which was well 
acted, but did not achieve the success which it had attained at the 
Valle Theatre in Rome. On the other hand, Le Petit Duc, which was 

iven on Easter Monday, gained a perfect triumph, Mdme. Brigny- 

arney as the Duke, Mdme. Rey as the Duchess, and Mdme. Jaume, 
as the schoolmistress, being especially good, while the ensemble was 
excellent. On the following i , as if to prove their versatility, 
the company gave with marked success M. Dumas’s Demi-Monde, in 
which Mdme. Clarence gained the approval even of those who could 
remember the Baronne d’Ange of the inimitable Desclée. M. 
Molina, though physically unsuited to the part of Olivier de Jalin, 
pert it with discretion, and M. Manin was a natural and effective 

ane. On the whole the performance was such as to make the 
audience look forward with pleasure to the promised representations 
of the Marquis de Villemer, the Fils Naturel, and other works of 
that class. 

In Rome, Signor Salvini began a short series of performances 
at Easter at the Argentina Theatre, playing with his usual success 
the leading parts in Voltaire’s Zaire, in La Morte Civile, Francesca 
da Rimim, and the Saul of Alfieri. He was well supported by 
Signora Andreani, an actress of promise. 


IN MADRID. 


Tue early part of the theatrical season came to an end in the 
first week of April,,and its last weeks were not fruitful in novelties 
of importance. Of the productions at the Teatro Espaiiol we need 
only name a new historical drama by Sefior Cabiedes, entitled 
Cruz y Corona, the plot of which turns upon the religious conflict 
which resulted in the dethronement of King Sancho IT. of Portugal. 
As the struggle is between the king and the Church, and there is 
no conflict «roti individual passions, the subject does not lend 
itself well to dramatic treatment, and as the qualities of Sefor 
Cabiedes are rather those of a lyrical poet than of a dramatist, the 
piece proved uninteresting, and the strenuous efforts of Don Rafael 
Calvo and Sefior Jimenez failed to gain for it a favourable hearing, 
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though the literary merits of the drama are by no means incon- 
siderable. The Teatro de la Comedia produced before Easter 
several works of ephemeral interest, the only one that attained 
much success being a comedy in two acts in verse by Don Eduardo 
Butillos, entitled Razon de Estado, which treats in a lively manner 
the not very novel theme that it is unwise for a newly-married man 
to live with his wife’s parents and other relations. One member 
of the household is‘a first-cousin of the wife, a hypocritical young 
scapegrace, whose misdoings are invariably imputed to the hus- 
band. The truth comes out in the end, but the husband has had a 
serious lesson, and resolves to take a house for himself. The piece 
was acted with much vivacity by Sefiores Zamacois, Romea, 
and Aguirre, and Sefioras Fernandez, Valverde, Ballesteros, and 
Mendoza. At the same theatre a very welcome event occurred at 
the end of March in the successful début of two prize pupils of the 
National School of Declamation, who promise to be valuable recruits 
to the rather scanty band of Spanish actors. For the début of Sefior 
Santiago, Don Ventura de la Vega had prepared, under the title 
Quiero ser Cémico,a Spanish version of the French comedy Je serait 
Oomédien which introduces fragments of various kinds of plays, and 
thus gave the beginner an opportunity of displaying his aptitude 
for tragedy, comedy, and drama. The young man gave proof of 
considerable versatility. He also appeared with great success in 
Asirse de un Cabello, a translation of M. Octave Feuillet’s one-act 
comedy Le Cheveu Blanc, a duologue, in which the other part was 
me ty: with great effect by his fellow-pupil, Sefiorita Gorriz. 

is young lady had at the beginning of the present season 
played secondary parts at the Teatro Espafiol without attracting 
any attention; but on the present occasion she produced such a 
favourable impression that her career will henceforth be watched 
with interest. The Teatro de la Zarzuela has produced with great 
success a comedy in three acts, interspersed with music, entitled 
La Guerra Santa. The piece is a clever adaptation to the stage 
of M. Jules Verne’s Michael Trogoff, by Sefiores Larra and Escrich; 
but the music, by Sefior Arrieta, is rather commonplace and little 
suited to the dramatic vigour of the story. The success was, 
however, so marked that the piece retained its place on the bills 
when the house re-opened at Easter. All the theatres, except 
the Teatro Real, resumed work at Easter, when the Teatro 
Espaiiol produced with success a new tragic drama by Don José 
Kchegarray, entitled En el Seno de la Muerte, of which lack of space 
compels us to postpone our notice. 
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Gchoes from the Green-Room. 


fas allegation that cultured persons have ceased to go to the play 
continues to be at variance with facts. Last month Mr. Gladstone 

went twice to the Lyceum to see Hamlet, and one night Mr. Tennyson was 

observed to applaud Mr. Irving’s performance with particular warmth. - 

Tree or four weeks ago an effort was made to induce the Lord 
Chamberlain to allow the Comédie Frangaise to play what they liked in 
London. His lordship has passed the whole of the proposed repertoire 
except the Demi-Monde and La Supplice d'une Femme, in the place of 
which we are to have Ruy Blas. 

Tue Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), is painting a portrait of 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons, who was recently her guest at Rideau Hall, Canada. 

THE Times, in tpeaking of the acting in the first performance of the 
Lady of Lyons, simply said, “Macready acted with spirit, and so did Miss 
Faucit, though she occasionally overdid the part. Poor Elton (Beau- 
séant, had only to look disagreeable.” No other performance was 
mentioned. 

Mr. Epwin Boorn, while playing Richard IIJ., at Chicago, on the 
night of the 23rd April, was twice fired at by a man in the front of the 
house, but was not wounded. He coolly indicated his assailant, who on 
being seized admitted that he wished to kill the actor. 

Ir is highly probable that Mr. Booth will appear with Mr. Irving in 
two or three pieces at the Lyceum Theatre, London, next year. 

As Mr. Walter Baynham remarked in our last issue, even practised 
players are not free from “ stage-fright.” On the first night of Ruy Blas 
Mdille. Bernhardt trembled violently, especially in the second act. “Grands 
Dieux!” exclaimed Mdlle, Baretta, “‘ne tremblez pas donc comme ga ; 
vous me donnez une peur terrible.” 

M. Gounop complimented M. Febvre in technical language. “ Votre 
réle,” said the composer, “est en mineur. C’est la symphonie du mal et de 
la haine.” He may have done so unconsciously, for he knows M. Febvre 
to be an excellent musician. 

M. Hveo lately celebrated his seventy-eighth birthday by a little 
dinner in the Café Riche in Paris, to which he was invited by a few old 
friends. He appeared to be in robust health, and spoke with his usual 
vigour and point. Among the guests were M. Louis Blanc and M. 
Schoelcher, some relatives of fellow proscripts who are no more, some 
members of the Senate pledged to vote an unconditional amnesty, and 
the principal members of the Roppel’s staff. 
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Mapame Parti will spend a portion of the summer at Craig-y-nos 
Castle, Bridgend, the residence she purchased last year. It is an old and 
romantic building, and might well have been selected by Charlotte Bronte 
and Mr. Wilkie Collins as the scene of such dark mysterious occurrences as 
they like to imagine, 

Mr. Suapen had to leave the Prince of Wales’s Theatre soon after the 
case of Desart v. Desart and Sugden was heard. “I am not a Joseph,” Mr. 
Bancroft is reported to have said to him; “ but really, my dear fellow, I 
have received so many letters about this business that I think you had 
better bid us good-bye for the present.” 

THERE appears to be a good deal of anxiety in Paris as to the safety of 
the Comédie Frangaise during their voyage across the Channel. Suppose 
that the boat went down with all on board! One playgoer suggests in a 
newspaper that the company should go over in sections, and that the 
English manager should insure their lives for at least six millions of 
francs. 

Waite the Corsican Brothers is in the bills at the Lyceum Theatre 
Miss Ellen Terry will go on a provincial tour with her husband. 

M. Asert Wo rr, of the Figaro, recently wrote an article in which 
some jocularity at the expense of Mdlle. Bernhardt was indulged in. “Il 
m’a fallu tous ces jours passés,” wrote the actress to the critic, ‘pour 
oublier votre méchante humeur, cher Monsieur Wolff, mais je ne puis 
oublier votre esprit, et je vous remercie d’en avoir fait si grande dépense a 
propos de moi—Aimablement, Saran BERNHARDT.” 

SHortiy before her departure from the United States Madame 
Gerster was the guest of the President and Mrs. Hayes at the White 
House. 


Tue lease of Her Majesty’s Theatre has been purchased by Mr. Mapleson 
of Lord Dudley. 

Durine Grisi’s palmy days in London it was usual for the fashionable 
local papers to chronicle in advance each recurring annual event in her 
domestic circle with unfailing regularity. Prior to the last of these 
interesting occasions the Post contained the following news paragraph : 
“ Contrary to her usual custom, Madame Grisi will not, as in previous 
years, retire from her professional duties in April, the auspicious necessity 
being likely to occur early in May of the present year.” 

THERE will shortly be a performance at the Lyceum Theatre for the 
benefit of Mr. Marston. 

Tue Revue et Gazetie des Thédtres, of Paris, tells us in a short para- 
graph that Madame Selina-Dolaro has taken the direction of the Jolly 
Theatre in London; that Misses Jarren and Kate Waughan form the 
delights of the Gaité ; and that “ Le Bossu” has been given at the Adelphie 
by Mdlle. Adelaide Neilson and Lydia Zoote. 

A portrair of Mr. Blanchard is to be placed by the side of that of 
Mr. Oxenford in the Junior Garrick Club. 

THE recent revival at the Renaissance of Les Rendez-vous Bourgeois 
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was decided upon and accomplished in eight days. “Such promptitude is 
really astonishing,” somebody remarked to M. Koning. “ Not at all,” was 
the reply ; “the authors are dead.” 

WE are given to understand that among the verbal jokes with which 
Mr. Byron intends to enrich a dialogue when the chance presents itself are 
that drummer-boys are at a discount because they cross the Styx at an 
early age; that the best of all alibis is to dodge down a back lane to 
escape a creditor ; that the poet who wrote, “Oh, ask me not again,” must 
have had his quantum. 

Mr. Arruur Sutivan and Mr. Cellier are composing for the Alhambra 
an opera, on Anderssen’s story of the “ Little Mermaid.” 

Tue London Figaro is publishing excellent descriptions of tie plots of 
the plays about to be performed at the Gaiety by the Comédie Frangaise. 

Mr. Vernon will shortly produce Mr. Evelyn Jerrold’s new comedy, 
Casar’s Wife. 

In reference to a statement in the last number of Zhe Theatre, Mrs. 
Cameron requests us to state that her daughter, Miss Violet Cameron, is 
only sixteen years of age. 

M. Sarpovu is writing a drama in which the Revolution forms the 
background. 

A New Italian Opera House is to be erected in the Rue Castiglione. 

M. Pav. Dirovurkpg, the author of the Hetman, has written for the 
Odéon a four-act play on a Biblical subject, La Moabite. 

M. v’Ennery and M. Brésil are writing for the Ambigu a new drama, 
in which M. Lacressonniére will appear. 

BJORNSTERN BybRNsoN’s new drama, Leonarda, is to be produced very 
shortly at Christiania, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, and is beiog translated 
for Vienna and Munich. 

Miss Ciara Morris has been staying at her pretty residence at River- 
dale, on the Hudson, before commencing her spring tour. 

Iris not yet certain whether Mr. Lester Wallack will play at the 
California Theatre. He is very fond of yachting, and as he owns one of 
the prettiest and fastest boats of the New York Yacht Club, the Columbia, 
he feels averse to losing six weeks of his favourite summer recreation, 
and in the winter he cannot absent himself from his own theatre. Should 
he go, it will be in July. . 

Tuere has been a good deal of commotion at San Francisco. Miss 
Eytinge, in a moment of anger, called the manager of Baldwin’s Theatre a 
nigger. The latter is proceeding against her for slander, and the damages 
are laid at $10,000. 

Tue train in which Madame Modjeska recently left New York left the 
line for a time. Mr. Winter says it was only a locomotive puff. 

Miss Ciara Louise Kexioce has sold her country home, Clarehurst, 
near Cold Springs, on the Hudson. 
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Piterature. 


THE FRENCH STAGE 


"TQ\ARLY in June the sociétaires of the Comédie Francaise will 

be amongst us, and the interest excited by the announce- 
ment of their coming is so deep that any book relating to the 
history of the French stage may be expected to find many readers. 
Three such works have just appeared :—Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. 
Tarver provide us with a new monograph on Moliére, Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane narrates a story in which Mdlle. Clairon is introduced, 
and Mr. Walter Pollock prints the lectures he delivered at the 
Royal Institution on romanticism and its most prominent repre- 
sentatives. It is devoutly to be hoped that the first and second 
of these works will escape our visitors’ notice. For some time 
past the errors made by French authors in writing English 
have formed a fruitful theme of merriment among London jour- 
nalists. They smile with an air of good-tempered pity when a 
Parisian puts “ Sir” where “Mr.” ought to be; they giggle on 
being told that M. Victor Hugo has called the Firth of Forth the 
“‘ premiére de la quatriéme ;” they roar outright when the unhappy 
Figaro refers to Sir Bartle Frere as the firm of Bartle Brothers ; 
they have to be thumped in the back when the title of Cibber’s 
comedy Love’s Last Shift is translated “ La Derniére Chemise de 
YAmour.” They indignantly scout the idea that any Englishman 
could make such blunders in writing French. Their laughter, it 
may nevertheless be suggested, is a little too loud. In this respect, 
as in many others, we live in a glass house, and should not be in a 
hurry to throw stones. Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Baillie Cockrane 
are educated writers, but are apparently unable at times to catch 
the meaning of a French expression or see that the French they 
quote is incorrectly printed. The lady, in dealing with Les 
Précieuses Pidicules, gives ‘‘I have run the risk of seeing ” as a 
translation of “Je suis tombé dans la disgrace de voir.” The 
Hotel du Petit-Bourbon is invariably referred to as the “‘ Héitel de 
Petit Bourbon.” But Mrs. Oliphant’s French is blameless in com- 
parison with Mr. Cochrane’s. If a copy of the Thédtre Frangais 
under Louis XV. should find its way into the players’ library in the 


* Moliére. By Mrs. Oliphant and F. Tarver, M.A. Foreign Classics 
for English Readers. Blackwood. 


The Thédtre Frangais under Louis XV. By A. Baillie Cochrane, M.P. 
Hurst and Blackett. 
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Rue Richelieu no limit can be set to the mirth it will provoke. 
Three extracts from Polyeucte are given: 


C’est beaucoup qu’une femme autrefois tant aimée 
Donne % votre grand ceur ce qu'elle a de plus cher. 


Hewreux attachemens de la chair et du monde. 
Lastly,— 


Allez, bonheur plaisirs, qui me livrez la guerre. 

If we read “‘doive” for “donne,” “honteux” for “ heureux,” 
and, in the third extract, “ Allez, honneurs, plaisirs qui me livrez la 
guerre,” the author’s meaning will be clear. Then the Don Gomés of 
the Cid is referred to as De Gomés, Madeleine Bejart as ‘‘ Begart,”” 
the Orosmane in Voltaire’s Zaire as Orismane, a tragedy suggested 
by the fate of the last of Queen Elizabeth’s favourites as “ Le Conte 
d’Essex,” Du Croisy as “De Croisy.” In an extract from 
Moliére a character is made to say: “ Souffle que j’espére; ” the 
impressive words of St. Louis to his son are misquoted so far as to 
be almost unrecognizable, and Mdlle. Clairon declares that she will 
atone for “ ce que j’aurai fait de répréhensive.”” Had such blunders 
occurred in a periodical publication there would have been some 
excuse for them; as it is,.seeing that Mr. Cochrane had the 
chance of carefully revising his proofs, we must perforce come to 
the conclusion that his French needs rubbing up. 

Moliére’s plays are characterized by almost unrivalled humour 
and knowledge of human nature, and accomplished for French 
comedy even more than Corneille and Racine accomplished for 
tragedy. Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Tarver seem to be fully sensible 
of his merits, and their criticism on his chief plays is keen and 
discriminating. But this is really all that can be said in praise of 
their book. Their knowledge of the subject they are dealing with 
is assuredly inadequate. ‘‘Up to the time when Richelieu’s 
patronage revived or created some taste for theatrical performances 
in France,” they say, “ the national drama had been represented 
by heavy tragedies on classical subjects, or the buffooneries which 
are more or less indigenous in all countries, which seem to have 
everywhere succeeded the ‘rude Mysteries of (? or) Miracle Plays, 
but which had developed under the special patronage of Italian 
humour into a characteristic and distinct branch of primitive art.” 
How a primitive art can be “developed” from two antecedent forms 
we are not told; but let that pass. The great majority of the 
tragedies produced in Paris before Richelieu’s time were by no 
means classical, as even a cursory glance at those described by 
Parfaict will show. Then, although the commedia dell’arte found 
favour in France, many comedies were of a distinctly national 
character, and to a certain extent prepared the way for such a 
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piece as Le Menteur of Corneille. But even as regards Moliére 
himself our authors’ stock of information is very small. They base 
their monograph upon the once well-known works of M. Moland 
and M. Bazin, and are evidently unaware that since the publication 
of those works many interesting discoveries as to the author of 
Tartuffe have been made by M. Soulié and other enthusiasts. Had 
our authors conscientiously read up their subject they would not 
have asserted that Moliére was born in a house known as the 
Maison des Cygnes, studied under Gassendi at the Collége de 
Clermont, or was ever known as De Moliére. They would have 
known, too, that it is not “hopeless to attempt to trace” his 
career as a strolling player, inasmuch as a good deal of light has 
recently been thrown upon it. In dealing with his life in Paris 
they fall into more errors. The Thédtre du Marais was not removed 
to the Hétel du Petit Bourbon, which, we believe, was pulled down 
as early as 1660. The Festin de Pierre, as Lagrange’s Registre 
proves, was by no means “unpopular,” and from the edition 
printed at Amsterdam in 1683 it will be seen that the play did 
“see the light in its integrity” before 1819. Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. 
Tarver also sin in the way of omission. Amphitryon, on reading 
which Voltaire fell out of his chair through laughter, is curtly 
passed over ; Psyche, composed by Moliére and le grand Corneille, 
is not mentioned at all. In the account of Moliére’s early days no 
illustrations of the life of a country actor of the seventeenth cen- 
tury are given, although Scarron’s Roman Oomique affords all the 
requisite materials. But little is said of Moliére’s private character, 
and for any information as to his personal appearance and talents 
as an actor the reader must go elsewhere. In some of their con- 
clusions Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Tarver yet further betray their 
ignorance of the subject on which they andertake to enlighten us. 
They sternly censure Molitre on account of the angry spirit dis- 
played in the Critique de ’Ecole des Femmes and the Impromptu de 
Versailles, but do not point out that these works were written in 
reply to personal attacks of as cruel and stinging a nature as can 
well be imagined. 

Irrespective of the blunders already noticed, Mr. Cochrane’s 
work is directly calculated to lower the reputation of English 
letters. In the first place, as we think, a want of candour is shown 
in his choice of a title. ‘The Thédtre Francais under Louis XV.” 
would lead any one to expect that the author intended to relate the 
whole or a part of the history of the French stage between 1723 
and 1774. That history, it need hardly be said, is full of interest. 
In the course of the half-century we have indicated Voltaire and 
some of the most noted of his contemporaries wrote for the theatre ; 
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and a race of great players— Baron, Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
Quinanult-Dufresne, Jeanne Gaussin, Marie Dumesnil, Hippolyte 
Clairon, Le Kain, Préville, Molé, and Brizard—successively illu- 
minated the scene. In the triumphs and failures of these dramatists 
and players, to say nothing of the romances of real life exhibited 
in the annals of the stage and the conditions under which some 
pieces were produced, more than one writer has found materials for 
a fascinating book. Moreover, good literary capital might be made 
of the constitution in the last century of the ThéAtre Francais, the 
persecution which the players suffered at the hands of the priest- 
hood, the practical opposition of three or four dramatists to the 
ordinances of the “ classical” school of composition, and the ever- 
increasing favour with which plays of an anti-monarchical and anti- 
religious tendency were received as the reign of Louis XV. drew to 
its close. But, apart from the constitution of the Thédtre Francais 
and the hostile attitude of the Church towards the stage, Mr. Coch- 
rane does not touch even the fringe of the subject indicated by the 
name of his book. He concerns himself almost exclusively with 
the fortunes of a young girl who gains a livelihood by selling flowers 
near the Tuileries, is rescued from the clutches of a savage step- 
mother by a woman of generous sympathies and cultivated tastes, 
becomes a distinguished actress at the Maison de Moliére, and soon 
afterwards dies. Some of the theatrical surroundings of the girl 
are dealt with, but the light thrown upon the stage at the period 
of the story—the middle of the last century—is at best very faint. 
“The Thédtre Francais under Louis XV.,” in fact, is a misnomer, 
and, seeing that it conveys an exaggerated notion of the scope and 
interest of the work, should not, in fairness to the reading public, 
have been used. Mr. Cochrane, too, would have done well to 
state that the story of the flower-girl—which in itself, we may here 
say, will more than repay perusal—is founded upon fact; indeed, had 
we not heard of a certain Mdille. Laballe, who appeared at the 
Thédtre Francais in 1748 with conspicuous success, only to die in the 
following year, we might—attributing his silence on the point to 
modesty—have given him the credit of inventing it. The blunders 
he makes are so numerous that a good deal of our space might 
be occupied in pointing them ont. Louis XIV. was not alive 
when Baron returned to the stage, and Mr. Cochrane is wide of 
thé mark in supposing that a nephew of that illustrious actor was 
an ornament of the Comédie Francaise at the same time as Mdlle. 
Clairon. Instances of this inadequacy of information might be 
given, but enough has already been said to show how far Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane is qualified, at least for the present, to write about the 
French stage of the eighteenth century. 
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« In Mr. Pollock’s volume we have a valuable contribution to the 
history of the great dramatic revolution of 1830—the triumph of 
the romantic school over the classical. His leetures are on roman- 
ticism, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, and Béranger. The last 
is beside our purpose, but we cannot pass it over without recom- 
mending every student of song literature to read it. In only one 
respect is Mr. Pollock’s work open to adverse criticism. He seems 
to be of opinion that the movement which culminated in the over- 
throw of the classical school of tragedy was originated by Madame 
de Staél. The history of the French drama shows that this is not the 
case. Romanticism was the animating principle of the majority of 
the plays brought out in Paris up to nearly the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The other school then came into fashion, but 
soon after the Regency romanticism was resuscitated by the spirit 
of change which came over the nation at that period, and finally led 
to the Revolution.. Lamotte, Lachaussée, Diderot, and the author 
of the Tableau de Paris successively took the lists against the dogmas 
of the classicists. The cause of romanticism was unfavourably 
affected by the reaction indured by the excesses of the Revolution, 
but in the last years of the Restoration, thanks to Madame de Staél 
and one or two other writers, but still more, perhaps, to the study 
in Paris of Shakspere and Goethe and Schiller, it suddenly acquired 
extraordinary strength. From this time Mr. Pollock may be 
followed with equal profit and pleasure. ‘‘Old as I am,” Talma 
remarked shortly before his death to a young writer, “I have 
never really played a part. Our tragedies are very splendid, and 
noble and grand; I should have liked as much grandeur, 
and more reality. I should have liked a character which 
had all the variety and movement of human life instead of 
being cast in one stiff mould.” The young writer was Victor 
Hugo, who soon afterwards published his Oromwell with a 
preface to the effect that Shakspere was the god of the theatre. 
Then followed the Henry IIT.:of Dumas, also a convert to romanti- 
cism. The standard of rebellion was now fairly raised ; the capital 
seemed to be divided into two hostile camps, and the relative merits 
and demerits of the two schools of writing were fiercely discussed. 
In February, 1830, when Hernani was produced, extraordinary 
excitement prevailed. The play was received with mingled groans 
and cheers, and the curtain did not fall until an unusually late hogr. 
This scene was repeated for forty-five nights, after which victory 
inclined to the side of the innovators. In the heat of controversy, 
as may be supposed, cach party made itself supremely ridiculous. 
Neither could have given an accurate definition of the principle 
it was contending for, Alfred de Musset—at first an ardent 
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romancist—indulged in some exquisite pleasantry at the expense of 
both. He could discern that the two schools had merits peculiar 
to themselves, and might be happily united. Mr. Pollock discusses 
the points at issue with similar impartiality. The classical tragedies 
were romantic because they violated the unity of time; the ro- 
mantic plays were classical because the characters spoke in verse. 
Having regard to the character of the most successful French 
dramas of recent years, we think with Mr. Pollock—who, it should 
be added, comments upon the plays of Victor Hugo and Musset 
with great discrimination—that the time has come for a new 
romantic school to arise. 


PLAYERS OF THE DAY.* 


Dramatic critics are only mortal, however much they are inclined 
to demur to so startling an assumption. They may be visited by 
some of the ills that flesh is proverbially heir to; they are not 
superior to the weakness of availing themselves of a decent excuse 
for putting a goodly number of miles between themselves and this 
busy metropolis. In their absence it is deemed expedient to fill up 
their places, and the errors made by their substitutes are often 
appalling. Last autumn, for example, a daily newspaper, in criticis- 
ing the revival of A Winter’s Tale, spoke of Miss Wallis as an actress 
entirely new to the London stage. Had a copy of the book now 
before us been in the office of that unfortunate journal the blunder 
might have been avoided. Mr. Pascoe’s work, in fact, meets a 
want long experienced by those who may be called upon at short 
notice to write a theatrical critique. The dramatic part is a collec- 
tion of biographical sketches of living players, together with 
extracts from thoughtful criticisms upon noteworthy performances. 
The task of the author has not been light, and has been discharged 
with much judgment and impartiality. He has, however, fallen into 
some errors in the way of both commission and omission. It is 
easy to understand why memoirs of actors so recently deceased as 
Mr. Mathews and Mr. Phelps are to be found in the book, but as 
Mr, Edmund Phelps died nine years ago we scarcely expected to 
see his name in a list of players living in 1879. Remembering, 
too, that Mr. Pascoe gives us some account of young and almost 
untried actors, we think he ought not to have ignored the existence 
of Mr. Warner and Mr, Vernon. But in the second edition, no 
doubt, all this will be set right. 


* The Dramatic Liat: Living Actors and Actresses of the British Stage. 
By C. EB. Pascoe: Hardwicke & 
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iterature. 


——ore — 


THE FRENCH STAGE 


_ in June the sociétaires of the Comédie Francaise will 
be amongst us, and the interest excited by the announce- 
ment of their coming is so deep that any book relating to the 
history of the French stage may be expected to find many readers. 
Three such works have just appeared :—Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. 
Tarver provide us with a new monograph on Molidre, Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane narrates a story in which Mdlle. Clairon is introduced, 
and Mr. Walter Pollock prints the lectures he delivered at the 
Royal Institution on romanticism and its most prominent repre- 
sentatives. It is devoutly to be hoped that the first and second 
of these works will escape our visitors’ notice. For some time 
past the errors made by French authors in writing English 
have formed a fruitful theme of merriment among London jour- 
nalists. They smile with an air of good-tempered pity when a 
Parisian puts “ Sir” where “ Mr.” ought to be; they giggle on 
being told that M. Victor Hugo has called the Firth of Forth the 
‘‘ premiére de la quatriéme ;” they roar outright when the unhappy 
Figaro refers to Sir Bartle Frere as the firm of Bartle Brothers ; 
they have to be thumped in the back when the title of Cibber’s 
comedy Love’s Last Shift is translated ‘ La Derniére Chemise de 
VYAmour.” They indignantly scout the idea that any Englishman 
could make such blunders in writing French. Their laughter, it 
may nevertheless be suggested, is a little too loud. In this respect, 
as in many others, we live in a glass house, and should not be in a 
hurry to throw stones. Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Baillie Cockrane 
are educated writers, but are apparently unable at times to catch 
the meaning of a French expression or see that the French they 
quote is incorrectly printed. The lady, in dealing with Les 
Précieuses Ridicules, gives ‘‘I have run the risk of seeing ” as a 
translation of “Je suis tombé dans la disgrace de voir.” The 
Hotel du Petit-Bourbon is invariably referred to as the “ Hétel de 
Petit Bourbon.” But Mrs. Oliphant’s French is blameless in com- 
parison with Mr. Cochrane’s. If a copy of the Thédtre Francais 
under Louis XV. should find its way into the players’ library in the 





* Moliére. By Mrs. Oliphant and F. Tarver, M.A. Foreign Classics 
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The Thédtre Frangais under Louis XV. By A. Baillie Cochrane, M.P. 
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Rue Richelieu no limit can be set to the mirth it will provoke. 
Three extracts from Polyeucte are given : 


C'est beaucoup qu'une femme autrefois tant aimée 
Donne & votre grand cwur ce qu'elle a de plus cher. 
Again,— 

Heureux attachemens de la chair et du monde. 
Lastly, — 


Allez, bonheur plaisirs, qui me livrez la guerre. 

If we read “ doive” for “donne,” “honteux” for “ heureux,” 
and, in the third extract, “ Allez, honneurs, plaisirs qui me livrez la 
guerre,” the author’s meaning will be clear. Then the Don Goméds of 
the Cid is referred to as De Gomés, Madeleine Bejart as ‘“‘ Begart,” 
the Orosmane in Voltaire’s Zaire as Orismane, a tragedy suggested 
by the fate of the last of Queen Elizabeth’s favourites as “ Le Conte 
d’Essex,” Du Croisy as “De Croisy.” In an extract from 
Moliére a character is made to say: “ Souffle que j’espere; ” the 
impressive words of St. Louis to his son are misquoted so far as to 
be almost unrecognizable, and Mdlle. Clairon declares that she will 
atone for “ ce que j’aurai fait de répréhensive.”” Had such blunders 
occurred in a periodical publication there would have been some 
excuse for them; as it is, Seeing that Mr. Cochrane had the 
chance of carefully revising his proofs, we must perforce come to 
the conclusion that his French needs rubbing up. 

Moliére’s plays are characterized by almost unrivalied humour 
and knowledge of human nature, and accomplished for French 
comedy even more than Corneille and Racine accomplished for 
tragedy. Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Tarver seem to be fully sensible 
of his merits, and their criticism on his chief plays is keen and 
discriminating. But this is really all that can be said in praise of 
their book. Their knowledge of the subject they are dealing with 
is assuredly inadequate. ‘Up to the time when Richelieu’s 
patronage revived or created some taste for theatrical performances 
in France,” they say, “ the national drama had been represented 
by heavy tragedies on classical subjects, or the buffooneries which 
are more or less indigenous in all countries, which seem to have 
everywhere succeeded the rude Mysteries of (? or) Miracle Plays, 
but which had developed under the special patronage of Italian 
humour into a characteristic and distinct branch of primitive art.’ 
How a primitive art can be “developed” from two antecedent forms 
we are not told; but let that pass. The great majority of the 
tragedies produced in Paris before Richelieu’s time were by no 
means classical, as even a cursory glance at those described by 
Parfaict will show. Then, although the commedia dell’arte found 
favour in France, many comedies were of a distinctly national 
character, and to a certain extent prepared the way for such a 
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piece as Le Menteur of Corneille. But even as regards Moliére 
himself our authors’ stock of information is very small. They base 
their monograph upon the once well-known works of M. Moland 
and M. Bazin, and are evidently unaware that since the publication 
of those works many interesting discoveries as to the author of 
Tartuffe have been made by M. Soulié and other enthusiasts. Had 
our authors conscientiously read up their subject they would not 
have asserted that Moliére was born in a house known as the 
Maison des Cygnes, studied under Gassendi at the Collége de 
Clermont, or was ever known as De Moliére. They would have 
known, too, that it is not “‘ hopeless to attempt to trace” his 
career as a strolling player, inasmuch as a good deal of light has 
recently been thrown upon it. In dealing with his life in Paris 
they fall into more errors. The Théatre du Marais was not removed 
to the Hétel du Petit Bourbon, which, we believe, was pulled down 
as early as 1660. The Festin de Pierre,as Lagrange’s Registre 
proves, was by no means “unpopular,” and from the edition 
printed at Amsterdam in 1683 it will be seen that the play did 
“see the light in its integrity” before 1819. Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. 
Tarver also sin in the way of omission. Amphitryon, on reading 
which Voltaire fell out of his chair through laughter, is curtly 
passed over ; Psyche, composed by Moliére and le grand Corneille, 
is not mentioned at all. In the account of Moliére’s early days no 
illustrations of the life of a country actor of the seventeenth cen- 
tury are given, although Scarron’s Roman Comique affords all the 
requisite materials. But little is said of Moliére’s private character, 
and for any information as to his personal appearance and talents 
as an actor the reader must go elsewhere. In some of their con- 
clusions Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Tarver yet further betray their 
ignorance of the subject on which they undertake to enlighten us. 
They sternly censure Molitre on account of the angry spirit dis- 
played in the Critique de l’ Ecole des Femmes and the Impromptu de 
Versailles, but do not point out that these works were written in 
reply to personal attacks of as cruel and stinging a nature as can 
well be imagined. 

Irrespective of the blunders already noticed, Mr. Cochrane’s 
work is directly calculated to lower the reputation of English 
letters. In the first place, as we think, a want of candour is shown 
in his choice of a title. ‘The Thédtre Francais under Louis XV.” 
would lead any one to expect that the author intended to relate the 
whole or a part of the history of the French stage between 1723 
and 1774. That history, it need hardly be said, is full of interest. 
In the course of the half-century we have indicated Voltaire and 
some of the most noted of his contemporaries wrote for the theatre ; 
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and a race of great players— Baron, Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
Quinault-Dufresne, Jeanne Gaussin, Marie Dumesnil, Hippolyte 
Clairon, Le Kain, Préville, Molé, and Brizard—successively illu- 
minated the scene. In the triumphs and failures of these dramatists 
and players, to say nothing of the romances of real life exhibited 
in the annals of the stage and the conditions under which some 
pieces were produced, more than one writer has found materials for 
a fascinating book. Moreover, good literary capital might be made 
of the constitution in the last century of the Thédtre Francais, the 
persecution which the players suffered at the hands of the priest- 
hood, the practical opposition of three or four dramatists to the 
ordinances of the “ classical”? school of composition, and the ever- 
increasing favour with which plays of an anti-monarchical and anti- 
religious tendency were received as the reign of Louis XV. drew to 
its close. But, apart from the constitution of the Théitre Frangais 
and the hostile attitude of the Church towards the stage, Mr. Coch- 
rane does not touch even the fringe of the subject indicated by the 
name of his book. He concerns himself almost exclusively with 
the fortunes of a young girl who gains a livelihood by selling flowers 
near the Tuileries, is rescued from the clutches of a savage step- 
mother by a woman of generous sympathies and cultivated tastes, 
becomes a distinguished actress at the Maison de Moliére, and soon 
afterwards dies. Some of the theatrical surroundings of the girl 
are dealt with, but the light thrown upon the stage at the period 
of the story—the middle of the last century—is at best very faint. 
“The Théitre Francais under Louis XV.,” in fact, is a misnomer, 
and, seeing that it conveys an exaggerated notion of the scope and 
interest of the work, should not, in fairness to the reading public, 
have been used. Mr. Cochrane, too, would have done well to 
state that the story of the flower-girl—which in itself, we may here 
say, will more than repay perusal—is founded upon fact; indeed, had 
we not heard of a certain Mdlle. Laballe, who appeared at the 
Thédtre Francais in 1748 with conspicuous success, only to die in the 
following year, we might—attributing his silence on the point to 
modesty—have given him the credit of inventing it. The blunders 
he makes are so numerous that a good deal of our space might 
be occupied in pointing them out. Louis XIV. was not alive 
when Baron returned to the stage, and Mr. Cochrane is wide of 
thé mark in supposing that a nephew of that illustrious actor was 
an ornament of the Comédie Francaise at the same time as Malle. 
Clairon. Instances of this inadequacy of information might be 
given, but enough has already been said to show how far Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane is qualified, at least for the present, to write about the 
French stage of the eighteenth century. 
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- In Mr. Pollock’s volume we have a valuable contribution to the 
history of the great dramatic revolution of 1830—the triumph of 
the romantic school over the classical. His leetures are on roman- 
ticism, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, and Béranger. The last 
is beside our purpose, but we cannot pass it over without recom- 
mending every student of song literature to read it. In only one 
respect is Mr. Pollock’s work open to adverse criticism. He seems 
to be of opinion that the movement which culminated in the over- 
throw of the classical school of tragedy was originated by Madame 
de Staél. The history of the French drama shows that this is not the 
case. Romanticism was the animating principle of the majority of 
the plays brought out in Paris up to nearly the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The other school then came into fashion, but 
soon after the Regency romanticism was resuscitated by the spirit 
of change which came over the nation at that period, and finally led 
to the Revolution.. Lamotte, Lachaussée, Diderot, and the author 
of the Tableau de Paris successively took the lists against the dogmas 
of the classicists. The cause of romanticism was unfavourably 
affected by the reaction indured by the excesses of the Revolution, 
but in the last years of the Restoration, thanks to Madame de Staél 
and one or two other writers, but still more, perhaps, to the study 
in Paris of Shakspere and Goethe and Schiller, it suddenly acquired 
extraordinary strength. From this time Mr. Pollock may be 
followed with equal profit and pleasure. ‘‘Old as I am,” Talma 
remarked shortly before his death to a young writer, “I have 
never really played a part. Our tragedies are very splendid, and 
noble and grand; I should have liked as much grandeur, 
and more reality. I should have liked a character which 
had all the variety and movement of human life instead of 
being cast in one stiff mould.” The young writer was Victor 
Hugo, who soon afterwards published his Cromwell with a 
preface to the effect that Shakspere was the god of the theatre. 
Then followed the Henry III.'of Dumas, also a convert to romanti- 
cism. The standard of rebellion was now fairly raised ; the capital 
seemed to be divided into two hostile camps, and the relative merits 
and demerits of the two schools of writing were fiercely discussed. 
In February, 1830, when Hernani was produced, extraordinary 
excitement prevailed. The play was received with mingled groans 
and cheers, and the curtain did not fall until an unusually late hour. 
This scene was repeated for forty-five nights, after which victory 
inclined to the side of the innovators. In the heat of controversy, 
as may be supposed, each party made itself supremely ridiculous. 
Neither could have given an accurate definition of the principle 
it was contending for. Alfred de Musset —at first an ardent 
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romancist—indulged in some exquisite pleasantry at the expense of 
both. He could discern that the two schools had merits peculiar 
to themselves, and might be happily united. Mr. Pollock discusses 
the points at issue with similar impartiality. The classical tragedies 
were romantic because they violated the unity of time; the ro- 
mantic plays were classical because the characters spoke in verse. 
Having regard to the character of the most successful French 
dramas of recent years, we think with Mr. Pollock—who, it should 
be added, comments upon the plays of Victor Hugo and Musset 
with great discrimination—that the time has come for a new 
romantic school to arise. 


PLAYERS OF THE DAY.* 


Dramatic critics are only mortal, however much they are inclined 
to demur to so startling an assumption. They may be visited by 
some of the ills that flesh is proverbially heir to; they are not 
superior to the weakness of availing themselves of a decent excuse 
for putting a goodly number of miles between themselves and this 
busy metropolis. In their absence it is deemed expedient to fill up 
their places, and the errors made by their substitutes are often 
appalling. Last autumn, for example, a daily newspaper, in criticis- 
ing the revival of A Winter’s Tale, spoke of Miss Wallis as an actress 
entirely new to the London stage. Had a copy of the book now 
before us been in the office of that unfortunate journal the blunder 
might have been avoided. Mr. Pascoe’s work, in fact, meets a 
want long experienced by those who may be called upon at short 
notice to write a theatrical critique. The dramatic part is a collec- 
tion of biographical sketches of living players, together with 
extracts from thoughtful criticisms upon noteworthy performances. 
The task of the author has not been light, and has been discharged 
with much judgment and impartiality.. He has, however, fallen into 
some errors in the way of both commission and omission. It is 
easy to understand why memoirs of actors so recently deceased as 
Mr. Mathews and Mr. Phelps are to be found in the book, but as 
Mr. Edmund Phelps died nine years ago we scarcely expected to 
see his name in a list of players living in 1879. Remembering, 
too, that Mr. Pascoe gives us some account of young and almost 
untried actors, we think he ought not to have ignored the existence 
of Mr. Warner and Mr. Vernon. But in the second edition, no 
doubt, all this will be set right. 





* The Dramatic List: Living Actors and Actresses of the British Stage. 
By C. E. Pascoe: Hardwicke & Bogue. 
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Correspondence. 





LORD NEWRY AND MR. MONTAGUE. 


THE attention of my client Lord Newry has just been called to the 
libellous article contained in your number of the Ist of February, which 
is as follows :— 

“Lord Newry, as we announced two months ago, obtained a judgment 
against the estate of the late Mr. H. J. Montague for the rent of the 
Globe Theatre, and enjoined a life insurance company from paying the 
actor’s mother the amount of a policy which he had taken out in her ° 
favour. The consequent anxiety has proved fatal to Mrs. Mann, the 
mother, who was seventy years of age. Lord Newry’s reflections can 
hardly be pleasant.” 

1. It is not true that Lord Newry obtained a judgment against the 
estate of the late Mr. H. J. Montague for the rent of the Globe Theatre. 
The judgment was obtained as far back as the 18th August, 1875. 

2. It is not true that Lord Newry enjoined a life insurance company 
from paying the actor's mother the amount of a policy which he had 
taken out in her favour. Not only has his lordship never enjoined the 
life insurance company from paying the actor’s mother the amount of the 
policy, but neither he nor I, his legal adviser, have ever known the name 
of the insurance company in question. The facts are simply as follows :— 

Upon it appearing in the Press that the late Mr. H. J. Montague had 
died leaving a considerable fortune, partly represented by consols in 
England, I gave notice to the executors of the deceased of the judgment 
obtained by Lord Newry in 1875, and at the same time entered a caveat 
for the purpose of preventing proof of the will in England without notice 
to my client, and I also gave notice of the judgment to the gentlemen 
who were the solicitors acting for Mr. Montague in England in 1875. 
Those gentlemen wrote me to the effect that instead of Mr. Montague 
having left a fortune, he had only left about 3,000 dollars, and they also 
stated that some time prior to his leaving England he had effected a policy 
upon his life for the benefit of his mother, Mrs. Mann. I immediately 
communicated this letter to Lord Newry, who instructed me to take no 
further steps, as he did not want to interfere with such policy. No further 
steps were ever taken, and Lord Newry has no knowledge nor have I 
whether or not Mr. Montague’s mother ever received the benefit of the 
policy. At any rate no application has ever been made to his lordship or 
to me upon the subject. 

3. Having in the preceding part of your article made false charges, 
you proceed to draw your conclusions and to insinuate that the death of 
Mrs. Mann was in consequence of Lord Newry’s conduct in enjoining the 
insurance company from paying her the policy. A more scandalous charge 
was never made, 

No one who knows Lord Newry will believe your statements for a 
moment, but it is for the information of those who may have read your 
article and do not know his lordship and his proverbial generosity that I 
require the insertion of this letter in its entirety. 


56, Pati Matt, April 16. J. MORTIMER MADDOX. 
*,* The statement in question had been made in many other papers 


before it appeared in these pages. However, as it proves to be unfounded, 
we willingly express our regret for having inserted the paragraph. 














